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JOHNSTON & MURPHY > St 


Soe fore Men 


Designed for the strenuous pastimes of the great 
outdoors...the essential pursuits of daily affairs... 
or the social gaieties of evening ...a J & M model 
possesses a character appropriate to the occasion. 


Quite aside from the suitable style... you always 
experience the satisfaction of wearing a shoe of 
distinction. 













The Lake Placid Club 





The Highland Oxford Style No. 307 


A Wing Tip model, handsomely perforated and dis- none oee nner eae 
tinctively different. Offered by a leading store near 
you—in black or tan calfskin. 
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The world’s great artists are Victor artists —GAAA*CURCI, JERITZA, _ PONSELLE 
CHALIAPIN, TIBBETT, BORE... >. 


La Scata ... shrine of old-world 
opera for two hundred and fifty 
and 
despair!—of burgeoning talent. 
What names it brings to mind— 
Verdi, Mascagni, Toscanini, Ta- 





years! La Scala . . . hope 


magno! Here sit aristocrats and 
peasants under one roof, united 





in the common love of great music. 
A chair in your own living-room 
becomes a seat at La Scala, when 
you hear opera through the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. So precise is Or- 
thophonic reproduction that noth- 
ing of the original rendition is lost. 
Solos, duets, quartettes, sex- 
tettes, operatic choruses, and com- 
plete operas, sung by stars of the 
Metropolitan, and of La Scala, 
come to you in all their beauty 
when you own one of these amazZ- 
ing instruments. Why deny your- 
self the joys of great music—at 
home? Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J. 





: The New Orthophonic 


‘Victrola 








Model Nine-fifty-four. Victor Automatic 
Electrola Radiola. List price, $1350, with 
tubes 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 














LETTERS 


Without Refueling 
Sirs: 

In your publication of Jan. 14, in connection 
with the endurance flight, you report the message 
“Only Elijah has gone farther and longer than 
the Question Mark,” and Mr. Davison’s answer: 
“Good. Let’s trim Elijah.” You cite the 
feeding of Elijah by the ravens, and the proph- 
et’s ascension. Both are suggestive, and I shall 
not argue as to what the first sender had in 
mind. To me it suggested Elijah’s flight from 
the queen when, fed by an angel he went forty 
days and forty nights unto Horeb the mount of 
God.—1 Kings 19; 8. 

A forty day flight WITHOUT refueling is an 


ambitious program, 





J. HrtramM GREENLEY 
Detroit, Mich. 





. 





Pennsylvania’s Vare 
Sirs: 

Your narrow-mindedness in the matter of Mr. 
VARE Senator-elect from Pennsylvania, shown 
on page 10 of the Jan. 7 issue, prompts me to 
send you herewith a page from the Congressional 
Record of Jan. 3, 1929, which includes a list of 
the United States Senators; and in alphabetical 
order appears the name of Senator Vare... . 
Your statement that Mr. VARE remained a 
Senator-suspect is not a fact, is untrue so far 
as developed facts appear, and has no place in 
an authentic account of this controversy. .. . 

Joun C. MacManon 

Maywood, IIl. 


The credentials of Senator-elect Wil- 
liam Scott Vare of Pennsylvania were 
accepted by the U. S. Senate on March 4, 
1927; but he has not yet been allowed to 
take his seat, because of charges pending 
against him. These charges, as summed up 
last week in the report of Senator James 
A. Reed’s investigating committee, include 
“irregularities and fraud” in Mr. Vare’s 
election. Until the Senate votes to seat or 
to oust Mr. Vare, he remains both a Sena- 
tor-elect and a Senator-suspect. After that, 
he will be either a Senator or a Senator- 
reject (as is Frank Leslie Smith of IIli- 
nois ).—Ep. 
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TIME 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


made by the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
in 10 Years 


Hee: present hour sees a great change 
taking place in business. Small busi- 
nesses are being gathered together into 
great institutions. The position of Vice- 
President in charge of Production, or Sales 
or Finance, in one of these great institu- 
tions is a larger responsibility than the 
presidency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand for 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro- 


gram to meet these changed conditions. 

Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
shall offer to business executives a four- 
fold service, incorporating the results of 
two years of work with leaders of business 
management and business education. 
From this four-fold service, executives 
may now choose any one of the following 
courses, depending on their own partic- 
ular business requirements. 


The Complete Course and Service for General Executives. 


A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management. 


A Special Course and Service in Production Management. 


A Special Course and Service in Finance Management. 


Sew enlarged program is too important 
and far-reaching to be set forth in an 
advertisement. Its value to executives is 
admirablysummed up in the words of Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who con- 


sidersit ‘the most significant step taken in 


business education in the past ten years.” 


We have prepared a special booklet de- 
scribing the entire program, with partic- 
ular reference to the new features. We 
should like to circulate this widely and to 
the following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 


that the training of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Executives interested especially in 
Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts along one 
of these branches of, business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is provided 
below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
this great forward step in business edu- 
cation by mailing it at once. 


To the ALEXANDER Hamitton Institute, 735 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 


NN ia. cacininenien 


Business Address.. 


Position 


In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldz., Toronto 
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Is your 


WRITING ambition 


A-gauge or B-gauge? 


“A” is full of vast, incoherent ambition. He 
dreams of becoming a great author— 
wealthy—sought-after. But in the mean- 
time he does very little about it—aside 
from starting, every now and then, to write 
“the great American novel.” 

“B” is just as ambitious, but alittle more 
canny than A. Being only human, he oc- 
casionally does have dreams of fame and 
fortune. Butin the meantime he’s taking a 
practical, sensible attitude toward writing 
—the working attitude—which gives him 
practice that brings him steadily nearer his 
objective as time goes on. Right now he’s 
aiming for something direct and tangible 
the checks for $25, $50 and $100 for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write—short 
stories, articles, recipes, anecdotes, humor- 
ous contributions—things that can easily 
be turned out in spare time. Bis typical of 
several hundred ambitious men and women 
who are receiving instruction from the 
Newspaper Institute of America. 


Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal., is but one of the many men and women 
trained by the Newspaper Institute of America to 
make their gift for writing pay prompt dividends. 
He writes: 





“Since enrolling with the 
N. I. A. I have written sev- 
eral articles for health pub- 
lications that have been ac- 
cepted. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some 
articles on church music 
and on business. Again I 
want to assure you that I 
am well satisfied that I de- 
cided to learn to write by 
your copy-desk method.” 





Learn to Write? Certainly! 
How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an inti- 
mate course in practical writing—a course as close to 
facts and modern tendencies as a newspaper office. 
The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on writing 
not on academic rules and theory. Week by week, 
you receive actual assignments. First you're ‘‘cov- 
ering” a fire, then interviewing a celebrity newly re- 
turned from Europe—just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your “‘write- 
ups” are individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men who collectively have had 
more than 200 years of newspaper experience guide 
your instruction and criticize your work. Under 
such sympathetic leadership, you find that you 
rapidly acquire the professional touch. Your stories, 
assignments, etc., are edited and mailed back to you 
within 24 hours of their receipt. That alone is a 
source of stimulus and help that keeps you happy 
at your work. You can see where you are going—feel 
yourself progressing. You are learning to write by 
writing—accumulating that invaluable seasoning and 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers of 
short stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test, 
which tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute ob- 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
ete. You'll enjoy taking this test. No obligation. 
Just mail the coupon and see what our editors say 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 






NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERIC! 
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PAGE FIRST COLUMN LEAD STORY TODAY CARRIES 
REPORT ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF PRESI- 


DENT FRANK A, WELLER TO THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF DyeEeRS AND CLEANERS WHO 
ARE ASSEMBLED IN CONVENTION HERR THIS WEEK. 
THE APPEAL SAYS THAT Mr, WELLER DECLARED 
THE RACKETEERS WITH WHOSE ACTIVITIES ONLY 
\ VERY FEW MEMBERS OF THE INDUSTRY HAD 
BEEN CONNECTED HAD BEEN THE CAUSE OF 
UNJUST AND UNFAVORABLE PUBLICITY TO THE 
ENTIRE INDUSTRY. HE RECOMMENDED TO THE 
CONVENTION THAT THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Dyers AND CLEANERS OF WHICH HE IS 
PRESIDENT SHOULD DECLARE ITSELF AS UN- 
ALTERABLY OPPOSED TO THE INCLUSION IN ITS 
MEMBERSHIP OF ANY DRY CLEANER PLANT 
OWNER PROVEN TO HAVE BEEN CONNECTED 
WITH THE ACTIVITIES OF THE RACKETEERS AND 
THE REFUSAL OF MEMBERSHIP FOR ALL TIME TO 
COME TO ANY OPERATOR WHO HAD THUS FAILED 
IN HIS DUTY TO SOCIETY. APPEAL FURTHER 
sAYs “THE ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A TIME WHEN 
THE AUDITORIUM WAS PACKED WITH DELEGATES 
RECEIVED INSTANT APPROVAL GF THE CONVEN- 
TION. Mr. WELLER MAINTAINED THAT THE 
DRY CLEANING INDUSTRY HAD BEEN A VICTIM 
OF THE RACKETEER THROUGH NO FAULT OF THE 
MAJORITY OF THE DRY CLEANERS BUT HE FUR- 
THER STATED THAT IT WOULD REQUIRE THE 
COMBINED EFFORTS OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
INDUSTRY TO ELIMINATE THE RACKETEERS.” 
IN, ONE OF YOUR ISSUES A FEW MONTHS AGO 
YOU GAVE THE STORY OF SCARFACE AL CAPONE’S 
CONNECTION WITH ONE PLANT SOME PUBLICITY 
WHICH REFLECTED SERIOUSLY ON THE INDUSTRY 
IN GENERAL. WILL YOU NOT IN FAIRNESS TO 
AN IMPORTANT SERVICE INDUSTRY DOING A BUSI- 
NESS OF SIX HUNDRED MILLION ANNUALLY AND 
SERVING ALL OF OUR PEOPLE PUBLISH THIS 
OFFICIAL ATTITUDE AND DEFINITE STAND OF 
THE INDUSTRY’S LEADER ON THIS CANKER 
WHICH HAS AFFECTED MORE THAN ONE HUN- 
DRED INDUSTRIES IN ONI AMI RICAN CITY. 
Pau C. TRIMBLE 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DyeERS AND CLEANERS 
Mrempuis, TENN. 


FRANK A, WELLER YOUR SUBSCRIBER OF MANY 
YEARS HAD HIS PROGRAM OF ACTION AGAINST 
RACKETEERS IN THE CLEANING INDUSTRY EN- 
THUSIASTICALLY INDORSED BY THE THIRTEEN 
HUNDRED MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION IN CON- 
VENTION ASSEMBLED HERE YESTERDAY BY HIS 
UNANIMOUS REELECTION TO THE OFFICE OF 
PRESIDENT. RESPECTFULLY SUBMIT THIS ACTION 
INDICATES DEFINITELY POLICY OF TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TION TO COOPERATE WITH FORCES OF LAW AND 
ORDER TO ELIMINATE THE RACKETEER FROM 
America [see p. 48]. 

Pau C. TRIMBLE 
MANAGING DrreEcTOR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DyERS AND CLEANERS 
Mempunis, TENN. 


Ice Box 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading my issue of 
Time of Jan. 7—and when I say “my” I mean 
it. I enjoy Time. It seems to be a part of 
me. I await its arrival with anxiety, but I 
have a gross complaint to make. 

On several occasions you have either igno- 
rantly, or “accidently on purpose” put the 
wrong words in the wrong place. Of all the 
times Time has done this, the issue of Jan. 7 
contains one of these “aops’—that is, a word, 
or words, used accidentally on purpose or igno- 
rantly, and that word is “Ice Box.” 

In an article under “Business and Finance,” 


~¢ 





referring to Chrysler Motors you say: ‘Balanc- 
ing General Motors, Chrysler has everything 
except an Ice Box.” 

The words “Ice Box” used in this case are 
an “aop” of high magnitude. General Motors 
are spending millions yearly educating the people 
of the United States and almost all other coun- 
tries in the world away from using any kind of 
ice-box to their method of refrigeration. You 
could have called it an “ice plant” as it makes 
ice, but please don’t call General Motors ice 
box manufacturers, because people with very 
little knowledge of General Motors know they 
do not make ice boxes. 

: You wouldn’t say Ford made buggies; 
it is as absurd to say that General Motors makes 
ice boxes. 





A. C. STROMWELL 
Fresno, Calif. 


Modesty 
Sirs: 

You were a nice, clean magazine that could 
safely be given to clean boys & girls but your 
picture of a Zig in the Dec, 17 issue was in bad 
taste. 

Not all are as sophisticated as you & some of 
us have still some of the old-fashioned virtue 
of modesty. 

Such pictures do not add to your usefulness 
as a reference magazine in school work. 

ALPHONSE J. MILLER 

St. Mary’s School, 

Hilo, Hawaii 


Again, Tycoon 
Sirs: 

It is too bad that those reformers who urge 
you to stop using the word “tycoon” shouldn't 
start by eliminating “love-nest’” from the tab- 
loids or breeding quilless porcupines. ‘Trusting 
you cling to your verbal pet, I append the fol- 
lowing in the style of comic-opera tycoon Gil- 
bert (vide Patience, Act I): 

Tf you want a recipe for that popular embolism, 

Known to the world as a potent tycoon, 

Take all the remarkable people in journalism, 

Rattle them off to a popular tune: 

The pluck of Charles Lindbergh in flights aero- 
nautical; 

Genius of Morgan financing a deal; 

The ego of Duce, the premier despotical; 

Suaveness of Whalen who looks so genteel. 
The science of Edison, the octogenarian; 

Wit of Will Rogers, who masticates gum; 
The IT (sic) of Peggy, the humanitarian; 

Action of Volstead prohibiting rum. 

The dash of a cowboy like J. Warren Kerrigan— 

Vergers of railroads per brothers Van Swerin- 
gen 

Victor En:manuel, eating spaghetti, 

Snyder and Gray and Sacco-Vanzetti 

Raskob and Willebrandt—Charley Levine, 

William Hale Thompson and poetess Stein! 
Take from these characters all that’s ridiculous, 
Get around libel but don’t be meticulous, — 

Set them in type and print while they’re prime, 

And a potent tycoon is ready for TimF! 
Chorus: Yes! yes! yes! ves! 

A potent tycoon is ready for Time! 

Tf you want a receipt for that marvelous dish 
again, 

Dow’t worry much to discover the truth 
The money of motor kings reigning in Michigan, 

Force of the baseballs as struck by Babe Ruth. 
The lateness of Walker, exponent sartorial, 

Effort of Scopes to buck Tennessee, 

The temper of Borglum (Stone Mountain Me- 
morial), 

Preaching of Straton, the Baptist D. D 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLation Mecr., Tre, Inc. 


2500 PRAIRIE Ave., CuHicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 
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ConstTANT 
INDUSTRIAL CHANGES.... 


Build fortunes for those with the knowledge to profit by them 


MERICAN business has progressed steadily 
but unevenly. Individual 
companies have spurted ahead while others 

have lagged. Money has therefore been made by 
investors to just the degree that they were able to 
pick out the securities of progressing companies in 


industries and 


progressing industries. 


Upgrade companies for 1929 investments 


American prosperity will never be shared by all 
equally or be consistently distributed. What are the 

industries that will offer the most attractive invest- 
ments from now on? Radio? Aviation? Motion 
Pictures? or what? 


Probably you will buy securities not many days or 
- weeks from now. How will you select them? How 
‘4 will you know that your money will be bringing in 
as high an income as you can get without in any 


way sacrificing safety? 


US, 
ne Opportunities exist, but they are usually hard to 
discover sufficiently far in advance to make the most 
of them. It is particularly hard for an individual, who 
does not have the trme to sift out from the hundreds of 


an, possibilities, the much smaller number of probabilities. 
ith. 


ish 


.... anew booklet 

W: have just published a28 page 
booklet, covering the impor- 

tant phases of sound investment pro- 
cedure. This booklet describes a 
Special Plan for providing a personal 


supervisory service for larger private _ plan is applicable. 








CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER 












PRACTICAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


or institutional investment accounts. 

It is addressed to those whose capi- 
tal in securities or available for 
investment is $50,000 or more. A copy 
will be sent to anyone to whom this 





This sifting out of desirable investment opportunities 
is our sole business and has been for a quarter of a 
century. Summed up, the purpose of Brookmire 
Service is to: 


(1) eliminate doubtful and precarious securi- 
ties from consideration — 


(2) analyze thoroughly sound investment 
possibilities — 


(3) select from these a still smaller number 
that seem to possess outstanding merit — 


(4) recommend the purchase of a still smaller 
number that the most thorough investiga- 
tion indicates are the most attractive. 


Before any conclusions are reached, experience, time, 
statistical information, forward-looking group judg- 
ment are called on. Does it not seem reasonable that 
decisions arrived at on such a basis can help to make 
your investments successful? 


The coupon will bring complete information 


We have information available that shows just how 
an investor can use Brookmire Service profitably. 
We will be glad to send it at your request. If you can, 
however, find out the facts in person. Stop in at any one 
of our offices if they are located in your city. Other- 


wise, mail the coupon. 
Inquirtes from West of the Rockies should be ad- 


dressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 
Russ Butlding, San Franctsco, California. 


Brooxmrre Economic Ssrvice, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the description of your Service 
and include copy of your current bulletin, 
analyzing the trend of prices and the position 
of certain specific securities. TM.Y2 


BROOKMIRE (|... 
Please send me a complimentary copy of 


CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOSANGELES PORTLAND 


“Practical Investment Management”’, descrip- 
tive of methods for supervising investment 
accounts of $50,000 and up. []Check, if desired. 


BUFFALO 



































... lamps that light 


the Nation’s cars 


What’s new for 19299 What's new in beauty, com- 
fort, style and safety? Eager America asks these 
questions at the automobile shows, and America’s 
motor makers reveal their triumphant answers. 







They have wrought much that is new in light 
for you—to make night driving as safe and com- 
fortable as driving by day. Again, for their newest 
models, they have selected the accurate, depend- 


able MAZDA lamps. 


Mazda lamps are standard equipment on the vast 
majority of American cars, and have been since 
electricity first lighted automobiles. The Mazda 
mark assures you that these lamps have every 
improvement ever made in auto lamps. For all the 
important electric lamp developments originated 
in the world-wide research of General Electric 
Company, of which MAZDA is the symbol. 

Look for the MAZDA mark and the familiar blue 


carton—whenever and wherever you buy lamps 
for your car. NATIONAL LAMP WORKS, of 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATIONAL 
































Compartm’t Light 





MAZDA 


MAZDA~ the mark of a Research Service . 
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The regal reward Zogu got in Albania, 
Press interviews from the Queen of Rumania; 
Alfred E. Smith with a plan for autonomy, 
President Coolidge’s slant on economy, 

Fall and Doheny in oily details— 

Herbert C. Hoover and Edward of Wales! 
Take from these characters all that’s ridiculous, 
Get around libel but don’t be meticulous, 

Set them in type and print while they’re prime, 
And a potent tycoon is ready for TIME! 


Chorus: Yes! etc. 

Long may Time flourish, tycoonery rampant 
on every page. 

EDWARD C. PARKER 

Detroit, Mich. 

To Subscriber Parker thanks for his 
poem based, though it is, upon a miscon- 
ception of “tycoon”’s Time-significance. 


—Eb. 
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Baruch’s Plantation 
Sirs: 

Let me again congratulate you on the gen- 
eral excellence of your magazine. I was glad 
to note in your last issue that Time really 
knows that there is a portion of the United 
States which lies South of the Potomac. A 
careful reading of your magazine for the last 
several years had left me with some doubt 
about this point. 

There is, however, one error in your article 
on “Tycoons’ Coast,” and that is your state- 
ment that Bernard M. Baruch inherited his 
plantation at Georgetown, S. C., from his father, 
who was a surgeon on the Staff of the Confed- 
erate General Robert E. Lee. The facts are 
that Mr. Baruch’s present holdings at George- 
town were acquired by purchase, and were ac- 
quired from numerous families who had owned 
these plantations for many years. The bulk of 
the plantation, “Hobcaw Barony,” which con- 
sists of the tip of a peninsula lying between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Waccamaw River, upon 
which Mr. Baruch’s house stands, was acquired 
from the late Harry Donaldson of Georgetown, 
S. C., some twenty years ago, and the other 
plantations were acquired by him from time to 
time subsequent to that date. ; 

Wma. P. Concpon 

Augusta, Ga. 








l'arpon 
Sirs: 

Am shocked at the following mis-statement 
on page 14, Jan. 7 issue in connection with 
Florida fishing: 

“Though the tarpon, greatest of south-eastern 
game fish, is caught off Florida’s west coast.” 

As I write this letter my eyes gaze fondly at 
a mounted tarpon which weighed 182 pounds 
when I brought it to gaff recently on Florida’s 
east coast. Modesty forbids my saying more, 
but let your Editor read or consult what is now 
regarded as a textbook on Florida east coast 
fishing, Adventures With Rod and Harpoon 
Along the Florida Keys, written by that prince 
of sportsmen, H. Wendell Endicott. 


R. H. HINKLEY 
Dedham, Mass. 
Also famed for tarpon is Pass Christian, 
Miss., where the annual Rodeo is held.— 
Ep. 


——— 


Shooting 
Sirs: 

I have read your article on page 9 of your 
issue of Jan. 7 on the subject of shooting in 
England. 

I have an estate of some goo acres at Ring 
would, Kent, 6 miles from Dover. The only 
way to shoot partridges—I have no pheasants 
(they cost some $5 each to rear and put in the 
woods)—is by walking in line and shooting the 
birds as they rise from cover. 

Pheasant shooting on the scale you quote 
is only the sport of the rich, say equivalent 
U. S. A, incomes of $45,000 per annum. 

Of later years such shoots are generally hired 
from the owner by a syndicate of shooters, the 
owner retaining one or two guns. 

I trust you will not mind my pointing this 
out to you but I feel the majority of hunters 
in England, are as sportsmanlike and work as 
hard for their birds as Americans do. 


L A M Pp ‘am ‘s Joun E. Monrins 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
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ETHYL 


GASOLIN E-a// the way 


the motor car industry to introduce cars of higher 


R the first time in automobile history, you 
can drive from New York to San Francisco 
or from Winnipeg to New Orleans, with the as- 
surance of being able to get a fuel of standard 
quality no matter where you need to fill your tank. 
Leading oil companies, whose combined ser- 
vice covers the United States and Canada, now of- 
fer a superior anti-knock fuel at pumps marked 
“Ethyl.” The makers of Ethyl fluid have set a 
minimum anti-knock standard to which all oil 
companies selling Ethyl Gasoline conform. 
Distribution of Ethyl Gasoline has enabled 


Ethyl is good for any car,as every well-informed 
filling station or garage man will tell you. 


compression, which develop extra power and per- 
formance with fuel of Ethyl’s anti-knock quality. 

But any car—whatever its age or make—runs 
better on Ethyl. For in engines of average compres- 
sion carbon formation automatically raises their 
compression and Ethyl, by preventing the “knock,” 
turns the increased pressure into extra power. 

For driving pleasure and for economy, it will 
pay you to stop at an Ethyl pump. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway,N.Y. 56 Church St.,Toronto,Can. 36,Queen Anne's Gate, London, 
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Labeling a Healing Plant 





In the Bryant Gas- 
Heated house you can— 
throw away your coal 
shovel—junk your ash 
can— make a single 
match your winter’s 
kindling—’tend furnace 
bythe calendar,notbythe 
clock —live in a warm 
house, sleep in a cool 
one—add a useful room 
to your house — laugh 
at blizzards—enjoy 
winter—and “let the pup 
be your furnace man.” 

Bryant Gas Heating 
provides ample, uniform 
warmth —thermometer- 
measured to a single 
degree of the tempera- 
ture you prefer—with no 
more effort or bother 
than the winding of a 
good 8-day clock. 

And a Bryant Heater 
embodies no compli- 
cated mechanisms, such 
as motors or blowers; 
it stays as noiseless as 
vour kitchen stove; and 
so utterly reliable that 
you can take your winter 
heating just as much for 
granted as the water 

ou draw from your 
ba Teen faucets. 





For steam, 
hot water, 
vapor and 
warm air 


BRYANT<{@HEATI 
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ANY a family has purchased a heat- 

ing plant termed ‘“‘automatic” only 
to discover that all they had accomplished 
was a change from physical labor to the 
less muscular but more difficult task of 
superintending and manipulating compli- 
cated mechanisms. Each year hundreds 
of families, exasperated by such near- 
automatic heating plants, sign permanent 
declarations of independence from fur- 


nace room troubles by ordering Bryant sill t “i 
Hu é 

Heaters. Furnace 
Man: + 





NG 


OBHMC 


THE BRYANT HEATER & Send me information about the heating plant which will 
MANUFACTURING CO. “let the pup be Furnace Man.” 

17812 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. eli 

A 25- -year-old national organiza- ties 

tion of expert gas heating engi- 

neers, with branch offices in 34 res 

cities of the U. S. and Canada. Stat: 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 

The Coolidge Week 

@ In front of the ancient desk in the East 
Room of the White House stood a restless 
group of photographers in a little forest of 
tripods. Behind the desk stood a group of 
Senators, Cabinet Members, State Depart- 
ment officials. At the desk, of course, sat 
President Coolidge, in frock coat and wing 
collar. On his right sat Vice President 
Dawes, on his left, Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, behind his chair stood Idaho’s square- 
faced Borah and Virginia’s militant Swan- 
son. All eyes turned toward the green 
morocco case resting on the desk. It con- 
tained the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, of- 
ficially titled ‘““The General Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War.” There was a mo- 
ment of fidgeting and shifting while the 
cameramen peered. Suddenly Tiny Tim, 
the Coolidge chow, scampered into the 
room, ran yipping toward his master. Mrs. 
Coolidge and Mrs. Kellogg came and stood 
in the doorway. Smiling, the President 
took a large, glimmering gold pen in his 
hand, a gift pen to Mr. Kellogg from the 
City of Havre, France. With a flourish 
which made good copy for the camera- 
men, he signed one copy of the ratification 
document, started to hand it to Mr. Kel- 
logg. Sidney Smith, State Department of- 
ficial, reached over, blotted the parchment, 
passed it to Mr. Kellogg. “Will you please 
keep out of the way?” said President Cool- 
idge. Mr. Smith withdrew. Mr. Kellogg 
tried to sign, but his pen scratched. It 
was dry. The President passed him an 
inkwell. A second copy was signed. The 
treaty had been formally ratified. 

@ President and Mrs. Coolidge were host 
and hostess at their last state dinner, in 
honor of Speaker of the House & Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth.* Among the 60 
guests were Senator and Mrs. Robinson of 
Arkansas, Vice President-Elect Curtis, 
Governor Byrd of Virginia, Dr. Hubert 
Work, Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Chrysler of 
Manhattan. At 10 o’clock came too addi- 
tional guests. Mrs. Ruth Townsend-Petro- 
vich sang; Rudolph Ganz played the piano. 
@ President and Mrs. Coolidge were guests 
of honor at a Cabinet dinner given by Post- 
master General and Mrs. New at their 
suburban home, Hemlock Hedge. 

@ The President pondered an inventory of 
his personal chattels which will be moved 
to Northampton, Mass., in advance of the 





*No Presidential table-chat was the story 
appearing in Collier’s for Jan. 26. This told of 
an unnamed surgeon whose possessions were 
taken by the U. S. in 1917 when the govern- 
ment conducted a general seizure of German 
property. For ten years the surgeon has awaited 
the return of one piece of property. He prizes 
it highly. It is the appendix of Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Bottled, of course. 
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Host PENNEY 


Mr. Hoover strolls under his eucalyptus. 


(See col. 3) 


regular White House moving day, March 
4. Most of them are gifts. 

q@ From Northampton, Mass., came the 
news that Mrs. Lemira B. Goodhue, mother 
of Mrs. Coolidge, ‘“‘was not quite so well.” 
@ Representative Wallace H. White Jr. 
of Maine, Chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, called at the 
White House. He told the President: that 
much sentiment had arisen in the Commit- 
tee to drop all radio legislation, to allow 
the Federal Radio Commission to go out 
of existence as an administrative body in 
March. 

@ President Coolidge sent to the Senate 
the nomination of Charles H. March of 
Litchfield, Minn., for membership on the 
Federal Trade Commission. Mr. March 
was potently pro-Coolidge in the Minne- 
sota pre-convention campaign of 1924. 
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Hoover-Curtis 

@ Vice President-Elect Curtis leased, last 
week, the ten-room Vice-Presidential suite 
in Washington’s Mayflower Hotel. Mr. 
Curtis’s sister, Mrs. Edward E. Gann, and 
her husband, for 20 years a Washington 
lawyer, will make their home with Mr. 
Curtis. Since Mr. Curtis is a widower, 
Mrs. Gann will receive at Vice-Presidential 
social functions. 

@ Having interviewed multitudes of Con- 
gressmen, well-wishers, job-hunters, ad- 
visers (see p. 10), Herbert Clark Hoover 
left his temporary headquarters at the 
Mayflower Hotel, entrained for Florida. 
With him went Mrs. Hoover and an en- 
tourage of friends, newsmen, photog- 
raphers, hawkshaws. Mr. Hoover had can- 
celed his proposed West Indian trip, was 
to spend a pre-inaugural month on semi- 
vacation at the home of James Cash Pen- 
ney, famed chain store dry-goods tycoon. 

On Nov. 8 Mr. Penney had traveled 
from Oregon to Palo Alto, Calif., and had 
personally offered the Penney home to Mr. 
Hoover as a vacation spot. This generosity 
was undoubtedly stimulated by the ad- 
miration of like for like. Mr. Penney, like 
Mr. Hoover, followed a stressful, impover- 
ished career to a felicitous climax. James 
Penney is now 54. His father was a Mis- 
souri Baptist parson. James was the 
seventh of 12 children. At the age of eight 
he earned his own clothing with a piggery, 
a watermelon patch. He ran a small store 
where the currency was pins. Stores of 
various kinds have occupied him ever 
since; he has been store clerk or store- 
keeper in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah. On 
$50 a month, he married Berta A. Hess of 
Denver. She died in r1gro, left two sons.* 
By: this time the Penney dry goods chain 
had been started. It now includes more 
than 1,000 links. Several years ago Mr. 
Penney felt his education was sparse. He 
closed his office every afternoon for 18 
months, studied with a tutor. He attributes 
his business success, however, to the book 
Everybody Ahead, or Getting the Most 
out of Life by the famed success-philos- 
opher Orison Swett Marden. 

The Penney home is on Belle Isle, across 
a causeway from Miami Beach. At Miami, 
the Hoover party was welcomed by Gov- 
ernor Carlton amid a Florida fanfaronade. 
Host Penney was not at Belle Isle to greet 
Guest Hoover; he left, last week, on a 
round-the-world trip. But he had given 
Mr. Hoover the keys. 

The Penney home is a spacious Italian 
Renaissance villa of white limestone with 
a low roof of apricot-colored tiles. It over- 
looks Biscayne Bay, is set in the midst of 

*His second wife died in 1923, left one son. 
By the present Mrs. Caroline Autenreitle Penney, 
he has a daughter. 
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tropical greenery cut by serpentine drive- 
ways. On the estate is a shallow goldfish 
pool bright with water blossoms, a mosaic 
tiled swimming pool, a putting green and 
an observatory with a little cupola like 
those of Mohammedan minarets. 

@ Mr. Hoover conferred with Washing- 
ton’s “Dry” Senator Jones, New Jersey’s 
“Wet” Senator Edge. He induced them 
to withdraw their joint resolution, pending 
in Congress, calling for an investigation of 
prohibition enforcement. In place of Con- 
gressional action, Mr. Hoover intends to 
appoint, shortly after he enters office, a 
sage, non-partisan committee of perhaps 
nine or eleven persons to conduct a thor- 
ough enforcement inquiry report to Mr. 
Hoover. 

@ Speaker Nicholas Longworth talked with 
Mr. Hoover about the special session of 
Congress to be called in April. Mr. Long- 
worth had a scheme to limit the session to 
Farm Relief and Tariff Revision, a limita- 
tion desired by Mr. Hoover, who does not 
wish other issues to impede the farm and 
tariff momentum. By the Longworth 
scheme the new House would appoint, for 
the time being, only those four committees 
(out of 46) necessary for farm and tariff 
action (Ways and Means, Rules, Agricul- 
ture, Accounts). With this check on the 
House, any Senate discussion of questions 
other than Tariff Revision and Farm Relief 
would be merely in the nature of debate. 
Mr. Hoover was enthusiastic. Congress- 
men interested in water power were less 
so, provided potential dissent. 

@ Thomas Alva Edison celebrated, last 
week, the first anniversary of his remark: 
“Tf the people of the United States fail to 
elect Herbert Hoover as the next president, 
they can be classed as a bunch of saps.” 








Cabinet Making 

Attorney General in President Cool- 
idge’s cabinet is John Garibaldi Sargent, 
huge, rustic, wise friend and onetime 
neighbor of Mr. Coolidge in Vermont. 
His first assistant is kinetic Col. William 
J. (“Wild Bill”) Donovan, who last week 
whisked away from magic Washington to 
New Mexico, there to wrestle with the 
Mexican boundary problem. He went 
happy, gay and debonair because a little 
bird had told him he would be Attorney 
General when, soon, Vermonters Coolidge 
and Sargent had retired into history. 
Though nothing more than a bird would 
stand sponsor for this piquant prediction, 
it was one of two things which may defi- 
nitely be put down as sure about the 
Hoover cabinet. 

The other sure thing is Secretary of the 
Treasury: Andrew William Mellon. Long 
exploded is the nonsense that businessmen 
sacrifice themselves when they take public 
office. Mr. Mellon has enjoyed being Num- 
ber One finance man of the world’s richest 
country. After one year under President 
Hoover, he will be 75, and may retire with 
the record of having graced three adminis- 
trations. There are eight other cabinet 
positions. At least eight men were last 
week recommended for each of them. Mr. 
Hoover enjoyed listening to the fine things 


that were said about all of them. Mr. 
Hoover was neither stiff nor irzegular. 
Even small-eyed Senator Watson, who 
loudly denounced Mr. Hoover before the 
nomination, was invited to appear. The 
people who saw him were glad to talk dis- 
creetly to the press—it was invaluable 
publicity. When Mr. Hoover arrived in 
Florida, the prevailing opinion as to the 
rest of the Cabinet was: 

@ Not to be Secretary of State: Calvin 
Coolidge (but he might like eventually to 
be Chief Justice, succeeding William 
Howard Taft); Charles Evans Hughes 
(but ditto and he needs to make money). 
Possibly to be: Dwight Whitney Morrow 
(although Mr. Hoover seemed to have dif- 
ficulty in coming to this conclusion). 

@ Not to be anything: any woman. Rea- 
son: Mr. Hoover wants in his cabinet per- 
sons of wide political experience, which no 
woman has. 

@ Not to be retained: Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur, Secretary of Labor Davis. 

@. Perhaps to be Secretary of Labor: Wil- 
liam N. Doak, not because he is a Virginian 
but because, as vice president of the 
3rotherhood of Railway Engineers, he is 
an able representative of union labor. 
@ Probably to be retained as Secretary 
of Agriculture: famed Kansan agronomist, 
William M. Jardine. 

@. Possibly to be Secretary of Navy or 
War, Mr. Hoover’s good friend Hugh Gib- 
son, now Ambassador to Belgium, who 
began life in California. Also powerfully 
pondered were the great ambassadorships. 
Leading candidate for something good, 
possibly London: handsome, able Henry 
Prather Fletcher who escorted the 
Hoovers to and around and back from 
South America, and who, like Mr. Gibson, 
is a distinguished diplomatic career man. 


THE CONGRESS 


Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed the Kellogg-Briand Multilateral 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War as 
an Instrument of National Policy by a 
vote of 85 to rt (two-thirds vote neces- 
sary); sent it to the President (see 
below). 
@ Debated the Cruiser Bill (see p. 11). 
@ Confirmed the nomination of William 
J. Cooper to be Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, succeeding John J. Tigert. 


@, Passed a resolution directing the Fed- 
eral Water Power Commission to send 
to the Senate any protests against the 
lease of Cumberland Falls, Ky., to the 
public utility interests of Chicago’s Samuel 
Insull; likewise protests against permitting 
Secretary of the Interior Roy Owen West 
to participate as a member of the Com- 
mission in a consideration of this or other 
leases. 

@ Debated and confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Roy Owen West as Secretary of 
the Interior. It was recalled that Secretary 
West was once attorney to Samuel Insull, 
once held stock in the Insull interests 
(Time, Dec. 17). This personal participa- 
tion in power transactions had been urged 
against Mr. West’s fitness to be Secretary 
of the Interior, to serve on the Water 
Power Commission. 

@ Debated the deficiency appropriation 
bill, with special reference to the amend- 
ment proposed by Georgia’s Senator 
Harris calling for $25,000,000 for prohi- 
bition enforcement. Three — substitute 
amendments were suggested: Washington’s 
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© Henry Miller 


U.S. StatesmEN* 


Coolidge to Smith: “Will you please keep out of the way?” 





*Seated (left to right): Vice-President Charles Dawes; President Coolidge and Secretary of 


State Kellogg. 


Standing (left to right): Senator Joseph E. Robinson; Senator William E. 


Claude Swanson; Senator Walter Edge and Senator Thomas Walsh. 
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Jones suggested $1,250,000 to be used 
chiefly for educational purposes; Georgia’s 
Harris wished to raise the Jones amount to 
$24,000,000. Virginia’s Glass suggested 
$250,000 to finance Herbert Hoover’s 
proposed investigation committee (see 
Hoover-Curtis). Bitter and intricate was 
the argument revolving about these varied 
proposals. No decision could be reached. 

End of Treaty. Preludes to the passing 
of the Kellogg Peace Treaty were played 
by two Senators in a genially cynical vein, 
by Senator Borah, treaty guardian, in an 
ardent, hortatory mood. 


Senator Carter Glass said: “I am un- 
willing to have anybody in Virginia sup- 
pose that I am simple enough to imagine 
that this treaty is worth a postage stamp 
in bringing about international peace .. . 
but it would be psychologically bad to de- 
feat it. . . . I’m going to be simple enough 
to go along with the balance of you and 
vote for this thing.” 

California’s Hiram Johnson declared 
that the treaty’s advocates had “analyzed 
it practically into disintegration.”” He said 
he would vote “under no delusions at all.” 
He quoted the swashbuckling versifier 
Francois Villon: 

To Messire Noel, named the neat 

By those who love him, I bequeath 

A helmless ship, a houseless street, 

A wordless book, a swordless sheath. 

An hourless clock, a leafless wreath, 

A bed sans sheet, a board sans meat, 

A bell sans tongue, a saw sans teeth 

To make his nothingness complete. 


Senator Borah then rose and in a series 
of resounding periods made the peace-dove 
seem the most vigorous and promising of 
birds. It was the high point among his 
treaty utterances. The ladies in the Senate 
gallery were stirred. The Senate passed 
the treaty with but one opposing vote, that 
of Senator John James Blaine, Progressive 
Republican of Wisconsin. Two days later 
he was soundly rebuked by the Wisconsin 
legislature. 

pee eee 


Cruiser Bill 

Off Panama Canal, last week, the U. S. 
Battle Fleet held its Winter maneuvers. 
The grey, lowering ships formed precise 
patterns on the rolling waters. Blue-coated, 
brass-buttoned tacticians directed and 
studied these patterns. Now the vessels 
drove ahead in files, now they spread out 
in phalanges. Twenty airplanes were cata- 
pulted from the decks, droned ahead to 
find the “enemy.” They returned to re- 
port; the patterns were changed. Certain 
formations meant probable success, others 
probable disaster. Smoke billowed from 
funnels, gigantic guns stirred in their tur- 
rets, officers peered through their binoc- 
ulars, made marks on charts, hoisted shin- 
ing flags and sent curious wireless mes- 
sages. But always the heaving ships cut 
new furrows, new foamy patterns. This 
was the mathematics of conflict, the grim, 
immediate study of warfare by men 
trained to stand on vibrating decks, coolly 
directing sea-born Waterloos amid a holo- 
caust of explosions. 


Knowledge , of strategy and physical 
bravery are already possessed by these 
men, but it is the function of their govern- 
ment to provide them with ships, their in- 
struments of war. In the Senate, last week, 
this function began to be discussed, rela- 
tive to the Cruiser Bill, relict of the last 
Congress. Did the U. S. need more light 
cruisers? In view of the passage of the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty, should the U. S. 
feel that appropriating money for more 
naval armament would be a belligerent 
act? The issues were complex and con- 
tested. The question seemed likely to 
absorb the Senate for a good part of the 
present session. 

Issues. All U. S. naval questions tend 
to revert to a comparison of U. S. naval 
power with that of Great Britain, whose 
far-flung navies are by no means melting 
away, and of Japan, whose late-acquired 
modernity is no better exemplified than 
in its mighty war fleet. The Washington 
Conference of 1921 set the proper ratio 
of capital ship tonnage for Great Britain, 
the U. S. and Japan at 5-5-3. The Geneva 
Conference of 1927 was called to deter- 
mine whether this ratio could be applied 
to smaller ships. No results were ob- 
tained. Since 1921 the U. S. has fallen be- 
hind the ratio; Japan, with regard to 
cruisers, has passed it. The U.S. de- 
linquency falls also in the cruiser cate- 
gory, so that the consideration of these 
swift, flexible ships becomes paramount. 
When all cruisers authorized and appro- 
priated for have been built, Great Britain 
will show a cruiser tonnage of 385,790; the 
U. S. of 155,000; Japan of 215,155. Thus 
the British-U. S. cruiser ratio will be 13 to 
5, the Japan-U. S. ratio will be 1.3 to 1. 

The principal cruiser-wishers are Sen- 
ator Frederick Hale of Maine, sponsor of 
the bill and chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son of Virginia, ranking Democrat on the 
Committee. A large part of the Senate 
agrees with them that the cruiser is essen- 
tial for the protection of U. S. commerce, 
that the Navy’s lack of cruisers should be 
rectified. Extremists in this group, making 
a fetish of navies, are rankled by British 
and Japanese cruiser preponderance. They 
demand a navy equal to any in the world, 
consider possible wars with England or 
Japan. 

The opposition or “small navy” group 
is small in number, robust in spirit. A 
possible filibuster from this source is con- 
ceived to be the only obstacle to the bill’s 
passage. 

The Bill calls for the appropriation of 
$274,000,000 to build fifteen 10,000 ton 


‘ 


cruisers, one 13,000-ton aircraft carrier. 
Five cruisers would be started in each of 
the next three years. President Coolidge 
is understood to object, to the three year 
clause, preferring that the cruisers be built 
at the discretion of the President, depend- 
ing on budget conditions. Barring a “small 
navy” filibuster, this question should 
cause the most argument, cruiser adherents 
holding that without the three year clause 
the cruisers would constitute only a “paper 
navy.” 

Discussion. Senator Swanson, opening 


the discussion, presented the problem, 
stated the pro-cruiser case, evoked baleful 
images of British and Japanese sea power. 
“The British Navy,” he said, “is superior 
to all the navies of the world combined, ex- 
cluding the Navy of the U. S. We cannot 
understand why Great Britain should add 
to her navy so many cruisers except for 
the purpose of establishing naval su- 
premacy against us. ... The cruiser 
strength of the British navy is 3} times 
[that] of the American Navy. This... 
leaves American commerce, which can only 
be protected by cruisers, completely at the 
mercy of the British Navy.” 

Senator Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land continued in the same vein, fervently 
introduced tangential resolutions that the 
U. S. make no loans to any nation which 
in time of peace maintains a navy “in any 
respect superior” to that of the U. S., or 
which maintains an army “in excess of 
reasonable peace time requirements.” 

Following these speeches the discussion 
was shunted to a Prohibition debate rela- 
tive to the deficiency bill. “Small navy” 
men were glad, welcomed every interrup- 
tion. 


House Week 

Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Passed the War Department appro- 
priation bill, carrying approximately 
$445,000,000 in direct funds for the com- 
ing fiscal year; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed the independent offices appro- 
priations bill, carrying $541,314,000 for 
many government bureaus; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Heard Representative John Q. Tilson 
of Connecticut, Republican floor leader, 
declare that he would do his utmost to 
postpone action on many pending bills 
which would deplete the Treasury. “It 
would be unfair,’ he explained, “to Mr. 
Coolidge, to spoil the splendid record for 
economy made during the past six years 
and, it would be even more unfair to Mr. 
Hoover to receive him into office with a 
treasury deficit.” 
@ Passed bills providing for three new 
Federal judgeships for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York; two for the Eastern 
District; one for the second circuit (N. Y., 
Vermont, Conn.). 
@ Heard Representative Garner, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, resume his attack on Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon, criticizing 
tax refunds to large corporations. 


Microcosm 

In Stevens Point, Wis., deertail is 
twisted & tied, glued & dyed by fine- 
fingered workers. Sometimes a finger jerks 
back, with blood oozing from a tiny punc- 
ture. Quite hidden in the satin grey of a 
Silver Doctor and the flaring shaded 
brown tufts of a Whisker Bug are barbed 
hooks with needle points. For in Stevens 
Point is the Weber Life-Like Fly Co., to 





whose Grizzly King, Parmachenee Belle 
and other lures many a fisherman entrusts 
his reputation. 

To Washington last week went Presi- 
dent O. L. Weber, himself, to grumble in 
behalf of the U. S. fishing-tackle industry. 
Flies, leaders, and snell hooks, said he, 
are made in many a humble European 
home. Unlike those in Stevens Point, 
Wis., foreign manufacturers are not op- 
pressed by minimum wage and factory 
condition laws. Foreign flies, further- 
more, are smuggled in, clandestinely, in 
first-class letter mail. Raise the duty on 
fishing-tackle imports, suppress smuggling, 
demanded Life-Like Flyman Weber. 

Many another U. S. industry made simi- 
lar complaint and demand in tariff hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Through the Committee room 
passed a striking microcosm of U. S. busi- 
ness. Told was the tale of eggs, fake an- 
tique furniture, razor blades, papier-maché 
clothing dummies, cast-iron pipe. The 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
appeared, spoke its piece. Then the Py- 
roxylan Plastic Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Fish Oil Association. 
All asked higher protective tariffs. Typical 
or important or both were the following 
points: 

Autos. Unwary tourists who buy a 
U. S. automobile abroad and try to bring 
it home with them find to their sorrow 
that re-import duty is 25% ad valorem. 
Abolish it, pleaded the American Automo- 
bile Association, thus encouraging sales of 
U. S. cars abroad. 

Antiques produced “more than 100 
years prior to the date of importation” 
now enter duty free. Organized furniture 
makers claimed that 60% of imported an- 
tique furniture is newly made, so expertly 
that its newness cannot be detected; that 
not more than 25% of such furniture has 
genuine educational or historical value. 
Full furniture duties (334% ad valorem) 
were sought for antiques. 

Knitting Needles. Young folk, old 
folk, everybody knitted. Presently ma- 
chines appeared. Doughboy oaths sof- 
tened. Neat and regular became stitches in 
scarfs, stomachers, socks, helmets sent 
overseas. Now the new knitting-machine 
needle industry is sorely pressed by foreign 
competition. “Save our knitting needles!” 

Metals. Iron and steel interests in- 
dulged in perfervid oratory, conjured up 
statistics to show an emergency calling for 
government action. Shortly appeared a 
Department of Commerce statement of 
U.S. foreign trade in 1928, showing that 
while iron and steel imports had slightly 
increased since 1927, exports of those com- 
modities had increased by a much greater 
proportion. Observers murmured to them- 
selves, 

Domestic manufacturers quaked & 
quavered over foreign competition in uni- 
form buttons; cut steel ornaments (shoe 
buckles, hat trimmings); swords; band- 
sews; anvils (domestic consumption is 
rapidly falling off); sprocket chains; 
scythes, sickles & grass hooks. 

Watches. Emile Zola* is the spokesman 
for the American Watch Importers’ Asso- 
ciation and therefore opposed to high tar- 
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EmILe ZoLa* 
“There is no such thing as an imported 


watch.” 


iffs. Said he: “There is no such thing as 
an imported watch.” Imports consist 
largely of parts. Assembling is done in the 
U. S. Hence U. S. labor costs enter the 
problem. Nevertheless, makers of main- 
springs and other parts complained that 
keen competition from Switzerland had 
blighted home industry. 


Wood. Loudest of all lamentations, 
louder even than the iron and steel moans, 
were those of lumber and furniture men. 
Lumber now enters duty free, chiefly from 
Canada. The American Northwest lumber 
industry, it was argued, faces complete 
bankruptcy owing to a market flooded 
with free cedar shingles, saw logs and 
lumber in general. The $700,000,000 
furniture industry claimed that existing 
duties of 334% ad valorem on foreign 
furniture were totally inadequate. Cabinet 
work from France and Italy, plywood from 
the U.S. 5S. R., chairs from Czechoslovakia, 
wood carvings from Austria and Switzer- 
land—all are set down in New York 
cheaper than they can be produced in the 
U. S. Therefore Grand Rapidians de- 
manded higher tariffs. 

Miscellany. Robert N. Kastor, Man- 

hattan cutlery importer and retailer, be- 
wailed smuggling of 1,000 dozen pocket 
corkscrew knives from Canada. They re- 
ceived nation-wide distribution, presumed 
he, along with smuggled whiskey. ‘‘Protec- 
tion,” cried Matthew Woll, vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor, “for 
our wage-earners!” Swords after tomato 
paste, worn-out steel tools (containing 
tungsten) next to plate glass, children’s 
bicycles riding close upon upholsterer’s 
nails, day after day unrolled the panorama 
of business to the patient inquisitors of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
*Not to be confused with Emile Zola (Time, 
Jan. 21), French writer of sensual novels and 
apostle of Naturalism Myopic, corpulent, 
bearded, he swayed the society of his time, died 
in 1902 of asphyxiation by carbon monoxide in 
his own bedroom, 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Democratic Deficit 

i I am entirely dissatisfied to have 
the Democratic party be simply a party 
of opposition. .. . [It] must be a pro- 
gressive, vigorous, militant party... . 
The people of the U. S. want the facts. 
If everything is all right they can get the 
information from the party in power, but 
if everything is all wrong they can only 
get it from the minority party. 

“The accounts of the treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee show 
that the party faces a deficit in its treasury 
of approximately $1,500,000. This is an 
obligation resting on the shoulders of the 
members of the party. ... The party 
should be responsible to the rank and file, 
and the whole system of calling upon a 
few rich men to make up a party deficit 
is wrong. ... There must be a great 
many people who can afford $100 
$50... $10... $5. I am quite willing 
to bear my full share. Countless letters 
come to me which contain requests 
for printed copies of the speeches made 
by me during the last campaign. I have 
decided I would forego any profit from 
such a book. The Democratic National 
Committee has accepted my offer and will 
present, with my compliments, a_ nicely 
bound copy of all of my campaign 
speeches ... to anybody contributing 
$2 or more.” 

Thus, last week, spoke Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, over the radio to the nation. He 
used the same microphone tha _ had car- 
ried his last campaign speech, proved him- 
self again a dominating, if retired, Demo- 
crat. 

Hardly had Mr. Smith turned away 
from the microphone when telegraphic 
notices of donations and congratulations 
began to arrive. Mrs. A. L. Love of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, wired: “My compliments— 
Matthew V, 11 & 12.”* 

Last week Mr. Smith was elected a di- 
rector of the County Trust Co. of New 
York, headed by his friend James J. 
Riordan. When the company was founded 
in 1926 Mr. Smith was its first depositor. 

But the directorship meant no imme- 
diate labor for Mr. Smith. Like President- 
Elect Hoover, he departed for a southern 
vacation. His itinerary called for visits 
with friend Carl Espy in Savannah, Ga., 
potato Tycoon Frank W. Nix in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., Circusman John Ringling in 
Sarasota, Fla. Most of the six weeks he 
will spend near Miami. Asked if he in- 
tended to call on Mr. Hoover, Mr. Smith 
said: “That will be news when I do, if 


I do.” 


Club Life 


In Washington, D. C., is the Congres- 
sional Club, composed of women of the 
Congressional set. Wives of Congressmen 


*“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you and shall say all manner of 
evil things against you falsely, for my sake. 

“Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in Heaven; for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.” 
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Jessie De Priest & FAMILY 


Her husband is the first black man since 
White. 


have always been ipso facto eligible for 
membership, have even been urged to join 
when they showed lack of initiative. But 
last week, Mrs. Albert H. Vestal, wife of 
the Indiana Representative, offered an 
amendment to the club’s constitution 
which, if passed at a general meeting on 
Feb. 6, will make it possible for the club’s 
members to thwart the election of women 
whose right to belong has hitherto been 
unquestioned. The amendment provides 
that the candidate must be indorsed by 
one or more members from her home state, 
must be approved by an Executive Com- 
mittee of officers. 

No explanation was offered. None 
seemed likely to be offered. But shrewd 
observers remembered that in the next 
Congress Oscar De Priest will sit as Rep- 
resentative from the First District, Chi- 
cago. Naturally he will bring Mrs. Jessie 
Williams De Priest with him to Washing- 
ton. The shrewd observers recalled that 
Mr. & Mrs. De Priest are Negroes—he 
being the only black man to sit in either 
house of Congress since Negro Represent- 
itive Henry White of Tarboro, N. C. 
(1897-1901). 


— = 


Baldwin for Pratt 


Mrs. Ruth Sears Baker Pratt, famed 
New York City alderwoman, who is listed 
in the Social Register, will enter the U. S. 
Congress as Representative on March 4. 
To succeed her as alderman the Repub- 
lican District Committee chose last week 
inother Social Registerite. He is Joseph 
Clark Baldwin III., Manhattan banker, 
graduate of St. Paul’s School and Harvard. 

Mr. Baldwin is a veteran of the Argonne 
His Army experiences followed nine 
months of naval mal de mer. His wife, 
Mrs. Marthe Guillon Verne Baldwin, is a 
niece of famed Jules Verne (Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea). Politi- 
cally, Mr. Baldwin echoes Mrs, Pratt, of 
whom he is a close friend, 


No Salary 

Last week there was an agitation in 
Boston for a burning. Not for witch burn- 
ing was the urge, but for check burning. 
As everyone knows, Alvan Tufts Fuller, 
recently retired Governor of Massachu- 
setts, never accepted any salary for his 
eight years of Governorship, Lieutenant- 
Governorship. Checks were given him 
totalling $56,000. He saved them as me- 
mentos, never cashed them. This he was 
able to do because he is a millionaire, owns 
the Packard Motor Car Co. of Boston. 

The Boston Herald published these facts, 
precipitated discussion in the legislature. 
State Senator James G. Moran was 
aroused. To him, Governor Fuller’s action 
was suspicious, only seemingly generous. 
“You should not be misled into thinking,” 
he stated, “that these checks have passed 
out of the control of the former Gov- 
ernor.” He asserted that in the event of 
Mr. Fuller’s death his executors would be 
compelled to include the checks as assets 
of the estate and collect the money from 
the Commonwealth. 

Senator Moran ignored the possibility 
that Mr. Fuller might frame the checks. 
Apparently he wished Mr. Fuller to burn 
them. Rarely, if ever before, had a public 
servant been blamed for keeping his salary 


Ewe Lamb Rebellion 


Governor Henry Simpson Johnston of 
Oklahoma, who used to lecture on the 
religious aspects of the Ku Klux Klan, is 
a profound student of ritualism, spiritual- 
ism, occultism, etc. One day he found a 
Mrs. O. O. Hammonds, who could plumb 
the depths of Rosicrucian* philosophy, 
with him. Together they plumbed (TIME, 
March 7, 1927). 

Mrs. Hammonds became Governor 
Johnston’s confidential secretary and a 
power in the state. Her high-handed tac- 
tics with lesser politicians caused the Okla- 
homa Senate to demand her dismissal. At 
that time, Governor Johnston described 
her as a “ewe lamb about to be delivered 
into the gaping mouths of political 
wolves.” Mrs. Hammonds held her post, 
and the phrase stuck. Last week’s trouble 
in Oklahoma was promptly labeled The 
Ewe Lamb Rebellion. 

It was more serious than that. The 
Oklahoma House drew up ten articles of 
impeachment against Governor Johnston 
and quickly passed five of them. With 
the anti-Johnston forces holding the whip 
hand, it was practically certain that the 
remaining articles of impeachment would 
be passed. The next step would be the 
suspension of Governor Johnston from 
office and his trial before the Senate court 
on charges of general incompetence, official 
corruption and moral turpitude. The step 
was taken by a vote of 38 to 5. Automat- 
ically Lieutenant-Governor W. J. Halloway 
became Governor, pending trial of Gover- 
nor-Suspend Johnston. 

In detail, some of the charges against 
Governor Johnston were: 

Unwarranted authorization of interfer- 
ence by state militia with a legislative 


*Secret sect which claims to understand the 
mysteries of Nature; founded in Europe, 1313. 





JoHNsToN’s LAMB 


Astro-Turpitudinous ? 


session which started impeachment pro- 
ceedings against him, last year. 

Unlawful issuance of deficiency cer- 
tificates for the Banking Department. 

Issuance of a pardon for Dewey Cros- 
thwaite, convicted murderer of School 
Teacher Thelma Lovejoy. Governor 
Johnston said that it was “the greatest 
mistake of my life.” 


Mrs. Hammonds, when asked about The 
Ewe Lamb Rebellion, last week, said: “I 
have not thought about it.”” But L. Howell 
Lewis, astrologer of Oklahoma City, re- 
vealed that Governor Johnston had con- 
sulted him frequently during the impeach- 
ment proceedings. Astro-physical phe- 
nomena can cause no end of things “from 
short skirts to foaming-at-the-mouth 
legislatures,” said Mr. Lewis. Perhaps he 
was thinking of two Oklahoma legislators 
who paused in debate, last fortnight, to 
threaten each other with paper cutters. 

Governor Johnston denounced the im- 
peachment proceedings as ‘an example of 
Mexican politics by a legislature not quite 
brave enough to commit physical assassi- 
nation to get me, but scarcely less repre- 
hensible.” He has been under fire ever 
since he took office in 1927. 


Oklahoma is no stranger to impeach- 
ment matters. In 1921, Governor J. B. A. 
Robertson’s impeachment case was 
dropped when the House came to a tie 
vote. In 1923, Governor Jack C. Walton 
was impeached and ousted from office. 


. 


Narcotics Cards 

Christmas cards were barred from Fed- 
eral prisons during the past holiday season 
Reason: they have often been found to 
conceal narcotics. Out of 7,895 Federal 
prisoners, 1,559 are drug addicts. So re- 
ported, last week, U. S. Representative 
Stephen Geyer Porter of Pennsylvania. 
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MEDICINE 


Eye Tinting 

The Illinois Society of Optometrists, at 
their annual convention in Chicago, last 
week, listened to what most physicians, 
physiologists and dietitians consider in- 
teresting buncombe, but what law-dodgers 
hope is truth. Dr. J. D. Levine was the 
speaker. Said he: 

“The human eye reveals what foods are 
best for the body and that the color of 
the eyes is due to auto-intoxication and 
not to pigmentation. I changed the eyes 
of one woman from brown to gray within 
five months. I could not have done it if 
the color of the eye had been caused by 
pigmentation, as pigmentation cannot be 
altered. All babies are born with a bluish 
colored eye, and when they turn green, 
gray, brown, hazel or some other color, 
it is not an accident, but indicates an in- 
herited or acquired toxic condition. 

“Change your diet, that is, if you are 
one of the 80% whose eyes are susceptible 
to change. This can be done under the 
new scientific discovery known as iriology 
(Sic). 





Goiter Cause 

An impression has spread through this 
country that goiter, particularly in chil- 
dren, is a frequent sequence of communi- 
cable disease. To check up on so general 
an impression was Surgeon General Hugh 
S. Cumming’s duty. He turned a squad of 
his Public Health Service to analyze the 
relation of goiter and communicable dis- 
ease. They examined several thousand 
boys & girls before & after they had 
measles, chicken pox, and like illnesses; 
those who had never been sick; those who 
had normal and enlarged thyroids. 

Their decision: ‘There is some evidence 
to show that one of the immediate effects 
of communicable diseases among girls of 
elementary school age is a simple enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland. However, this 
thyroid enlargement appears to be tem- 
porary in character. A comparatively short 
time, the length of which is yet undeter- 
mined, after a child recovers from a com- 
municable disease, he is no more prone to 
changes in thyroid size than a child who 
has not had a communicable disease. In 
so far as elementary school children are 
concerned, there appears to be no ground 
for assuming that the ordinary communi- 
cable diseases are responsible for simple 
goiter. The underlying causes of this 
malady must be sought for in other direc- 
tions. 


U.S. Typhus 

Puzzling is the constant (endemic) pres- 
ence of mild typhus fever in a certain few 
sections of the U. S. Hospitals in the 
Atlantic Coast cities from Boston south 
always have a few cases. They appear in 
the Piedmont section of the Carolinas. 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida have quite 
the largest number sick with typhus. But 
Mississippi or Louisiana have had none 
reported to health officers. Tampa, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, Galveston and Houston 
(among Gulf cities) have had their mild 
affliction, and the lower Rio Grande Valley 
from Laredo to Mercedes. On the Pacific 


Coast only Los Angeles has reported a con- 
siderable number of cases; the interior of 
the U. S. has practically none. 

Why the endemics are so sharply lim- 
ited disconcerts epidemiologists. They 
have long believed typhus an acute disease, 
carried from one person to another 
directly or by mediancy of head or body 
lice. But when they studied the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., district, the worst typhus 
focus in the U. S., they found the whites 
and Negroes of that region as little lousy 
as the whites and Negroes of the more 
northerly Birmingham district. Indeed 
body lice are almost unknown in Alabama, 
although head lice are found occasionally 
in’ school children. Lice apparently are 
not responsible for Montgomery typhus. 
In places further south the health officers 
found cases popping up in isolated places, 
without traceable association with a 
previous case and without subsequent 
secondary or contact cases. So people have 
not been infecting other people. 

Only a guess can be made as to the cause 
of this peculiar typhus endemic; and no 
one up to last week had made that guess. 
Some agency other than man and his lice 
would appear to be responsible for the long 
preservation of the typhus virus in those 
limited districts. That agency, be it insect 
alone or an insect which feeds on some host 
other than man, must be correspondingly 
limited in its distribution. Or at least its 
capacity for acting as a vector to man 
must be so limited. 

The death rate of this mild endemic 
typhus is very low, one death in about 
every 500 cases. The death rate of epi- 
demic typhus is very high, on the average 
100 in every 500 cases. In filthy crowded 
districts, like Serbia during the first years 
of the War, the rate goes to 300 out of 
every 500 cases. Victims develop high 
fever (104 degrees & 105 degrees), chills. 
vomiting, headache, delirium, exhaustion 
toxemia, death. 


Bad Ads 


“There is no known drug or combina- 
tion of drugs which will prevent or cure 
influenza.” Thus downrightly did Walter 
Gilbert Campbell of the Department of 
Agriculture fortify his last week’s attack 
against bad & misleading medical adver- 
tisements. With the spread of the influ- 
enza epidemic pernicious drug vendors 
cried new merits for their proprietaries. 

Mr. Campbell, no doctor, but a Louis- 
ville-trained lawyer who has been a Food 
& Drugs Act watchdog for the Department 
of Agriculture for more than 20 years, 
has been narrowly watching the dopesters’ 
printed promises. They have been very 
cautious about putting unwarranted claims 
upon the labels of their products, because 
they know that thereby they render them- 
selves liable to prosecution, fine and im- 
prisonment under the Food & Drugs Act. 
But the Act does not apply to advertise- 
ments in newspapers, magazines, brochures 
or handbills. And through such by-passes 
slick manufacturers have made their effect 
on people inclined to take advertising 
claims at face value. Such advertised 
claims are rarely repeated on the labels 
or circulars with the packages of drugs. 
Federal prosecutors are usually helpless. 

The best method of preventing or curing 
influenza combines isolation, rest, sleep, 
good food, proper ventilation. 


Snakes 
(See front cover) 

At Luxor, Egypt, all travelers who pay 
may hear a fat & sleek native gentleman 
mumble and whistle and beat a tambour. 


— 














Mutrorp’s Mitton CAMPBELL 


Friend of many a snake’s enemy. 


Anon a cobra, no pretty worm of Nilus,* 
creeps out of nowhere at the feet of that 
most famed snake charmer of Egypt. It 
raises its head and a length of body clear 
of the ground, quite resembling a rat ter- 
rier expectantly sitting up for a titbit. 
\s the fakir puffs his cheeks in hissing 
whistle, the cobra puffs its hood and lazily 
sways to the sibilancies. 

In India snake charmers are an impov- 
erished, filthy, untouchable lot of Jogis. 
With woven baskets containing their 
trained pythons or cobras they traipse 
about villages and towns. For an anna or 
two ‘the charmer sets his serpent on the 
sround and blows through his pungi. The 
pungi is a bottle-shaped gourd with two 
reeds or bamboos inserted. One tube has 
finger stop-holes and emits a shrill pene- 
trating whine. The other has no holes 
and gives out a drone. Snakes have no 
ears. But under their skin they have two 
primitive ear drums and through those the 
Indian snake feels the pungi’s vibrations. 
And to them it wags its head like a tremu- 
lous dotard, puffing and belching the while. 

Whether snakes respond instinctively to 
the charmer’s whines and whistles is still 
an unsettled problem in animal psychology. 
Snakes have little brain and much spine. 
They are quick to respond to stimuli, and 
perhaps react directly to seductive vibra- 
tions. More probably their swaying—it is 
no dance—is a conditioned reflex. Charm- 
ers feed their snakes well, in India with 
milk, flour balls and meat (frogs). And it 
is doubtless with mounting hope of meals 
that snakes raise themselves to the fakir’s 
minor music. Charmers who have tried 
their art in U. S. zoos and serpentaria have 
always failed, despite all their wheezing 
and whining. 

Fakirs who dally with venomous snakes 
take good care to defang them. The fangs 
are long, hollow teeth connecting with 


*Cleopatra’s asp was probably a horned viper 
(Cerastes cornutus), 
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LUNK into the cup for 
the putt that means as 
much as a 200 yard drive. 
That’s where Dunlop trueness 
counts. All the Dunlop Trio 
are true. The Black Dunlop— 
the world’s most-wanted dol- 
lar ball—the Maxpar at 75c— 
the Warwick at 50c. Drive a 
Dunlop Ball—it streaks away 
like a flash of light. Putt—it 
rolls true and straight. Tee up 
with a Dunlop. 
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venom sacs in the snake’s upper jaw. 
When the fangs puncture animal, fish or 
reptile the venom (in most snakes a yel- 
lowish fluid) is squeezed, like a hypodermic 
injection, into the victim’s flesh. Hindus 
defang their serpents by searing the jaws 
with hot irons. Others rip the fangs out 
with pincers or flick a cloth at the snake’s 
head until the fangs are caught in the 
cloth and yanked out. Defanged snakes 
quickly grow new fangs. 

All snake venom is highly virulent;* 
Hindus have discovered, however, that if 
it is highly diluted and given as homeo- 
pathic doses, it is very stimulating to ani- 
mals. Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, Indian 
plant biologist, in his books (Longmans, 
Green, U. S. publishers) declares the 
diluted venom stimulating to plants also. 

But normal venom kills with more or 
less speed. Cleopatra and Charmian dying 
within a few moments of their asp bites 
was no Shakespearean fairy-tale. The 
quietness of their death, however, was. 
Venom attacks the nerves as well as 
muscles. It causes profuse bleeding. 

Where the fangs enter, a sharp burning 
pain is immediately felt. It gets worse. 
The wounds bleed; the parts get blue and 
swell. Numbness sets in and spreads; 
vomiting begins; breathing becomes diffi- 
cult; paralysis starts. The victim suffo- 
cates, dies. Each year some 5,000 such 
tortured deaths occur in India. In the 
U. S. last year there were 27 reported. 
There might have been more, for at least 
507 persons here were bitten by rattlers, 
moccasins, copperheads, massasaugas and 
corals. They are the only poisonous snakes 
in Canada and the U. S. More of the bit- 
ten might have died, had it not been for 
the antivenin developed by the Antivenin 
Institute of America and sold by H. K. 
Mulford Co., both of Philadelphia. 

Last week the man at present most 
active in the world for snake poison re- 
search debarked at Manhattan. He was 
Dr. Afranio do Amaral, the soft-voiced 
suave herpetologist. He came from Brazilt 
where he is director of the Instituto Soro- 
therapico at Butantan, State of Sao Paulo. 
His mission was to give a talk or two at 
Harvard’s School of Public Health, where 
he is formally a lecturer, and to confer 
with Mulford’s President Milton Camp- 
bell, his good friend and supporter. Dr. 
do Amaral is consulting director of Mul- 
ford’s Antivenin Institute of America. 

That snake ‘bite poisoning can be 
counteracted by a horse serum was dis- 
covered 25 years ago by Dr. Albert Cal- 
mette of the Paris Pasteur Institute. He 
injected first small doses of cobra venom, 
then increasingly larger doses into a horse, 
progressively the horse’s blood developed 
proper antibodies. That horse’s serum 
cured cobra bites—if used promptly, for 
cobra venom kills very quickly. 

Brazil, infested with snakes, followed up 
his work. Its Institute of Serum Therapy 
soon became the world’s foremost. Mul- 
ford’s Antivenin Institute now ranks well 
with it. 

Dr. do Amaral’s work developing se- 
rums against U. S. snake bites was rela- 
tively easy. He had the technique of pro- 


*All snakes are not venomous, nor killers. 
Of non-poisonous ones, the constrictors kill prey 
by coiling around it and squeezing it to death. 

tBut is no relative of His Excellency S. 


Gurgél do Amaral, Brazil’s ambassador to the 
U.S. 
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duction. There remained to make a survey 
of noxious U. S. reptiles. He found only 
19 kinds of them. Thirteen belonged to 
the rattler (Crotalus) family. Others were 
massasauga and pigmy rattler (Sistrurus 
family), copperhead and cotton-mouth 
moccasin (Agkistrodon family), coral and 
harlequin (Micrurus family). Harlequins 
and corals are rare, appearing only in the 
south. Moccasins and copperheads fre- 
quent the southeastern and eastern states. 

Identifying poisonous snakes is easy. 
Most of them belong to the pit-viper 
family. They have a deep depression be- 
tween eye and nostril. Heads are flat 
and triangular, necks thin, bodies stout, 
tails short, eyes with elliptical pupils like 
a cat’s. Fangs fold back against the roof 
of the mouth. A single row of scales runs 
along the belly. The biggest U. S. snake 
is the eastern diamond-back rattler, which 
grows to nine feet. 

Contrary to lore snakes do not attack 
humans wantonly. They are lazy and 
timid and do not strike unless hurt or 
threatened with hurt. Exceptions are the 
African mamba, the Malayan King, the 
bushmaster of the tropics, and cascavel (a 
rattler) of Central America. A coach 
whip will sometimes follow a man. But 
it is only curious, and will speed away 
if threatened. 

Dr. do Amaral, first at Manhattan and 
then at Mulford’s in Philadelphia, last 
week repeated his standardized method of 
dealing with snake bites: 

1) Catch the snake that did the biting. 
To identify it is to know what serum to 
use. Polyvalent serums are made, good 
against rattler, moccasin or copperhead 
bites. For other snakes specific anti- 
venoms must be used. 

2) Apply a tourniquet above the knee 
or elbow whenever the bite is located be- 
low those levels. Release it every ten 
minutes to prevent gangrene. 

3) Get the proper serum injected within 
24 hours, the sooner the better. 

4) Drink no alcohol at all. Use strych- 
nine or coffee for stimulants. Cutting the 
wound and trying to suck out the venom 
is, he believes, useless. 


Venom vy. Epilepsy. When Dr. do 
Amaral reached Manhattan last week he 
had with him 40 South American snakes, 
present for Raymond Lee Ditmarks, cura- 
tor of reptiles at the New York Zodlogical 
Park. Dr. Ditmarks fondly sorted the 
snakes. As he was doing so, Dr. Adolph 
Monaelesser, retired Manhattan physician, 
visited him. Dr. Monaelesser was Presi- 
dent McKinley’s surgeon of the Red Cross 
during the Spanish-American War. Lately 
he has been doing private research on 
epilepsy. His visit to the zoo was for some 
venom of the black African cobra. Dr. 
Ditmarks has the only one in the U. S. 
It is a peculiar snake, for it squirts 
its venom at its prey’s (or enemy’s) face. 
A drop of its venom blinds the eyes. Dr. 
Monaelesser hoped that a drop properly 
treated might be beneficial in epilepsy, 
nervous disease of obscure causes. So the 
two learned men tried to make the poor 
venomous fool angry and despatch his 
poison at a piece of glass. Perhaps wiser 
than most snakes, perhaps as lazy as 
most, the cobra spewed forth only a thin 
and useless spray. The two wise men felt 
foolish. 
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THE TRUCK BUSINESS 





A SURVEY ana A PLEDGE by 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 








OOK for giant strides in com- 

mercial transportation dur- 

ing 1929. Look for a tremen- 
dously increased use of trucks. 

Look for vehicles of increased 
efliciency—and increased effi- 
ciency in their use (two different 
things). 

Look for co-operation more 
active and intelligent between 
makers, sellers, and buyers of 
trucks. , ‘ - 
These developments—and more 
—are certain. They are very def- 
initely under way, right now. 

“ “ “ 
To further this progress the 
General Motors Truck Company 
is pledged—with every resource 
at its command. 


Every truck this company pro- 
duces is modern in the strictest 
sense of the word. 


Values share fairly, with buy- 
ers, the advantages of unusual 
facilities, wisely used. 


There is no ‘‘water”’ in their 


prices—no padding in anticipa- 
tion of unsound ‘‘excess allow- 
ances”’ on trade-ins. 


A real work test offer backs 
every statement made about 
every General Motors Truck (ex- 
cept in states where such tests 
are unlawful). 


And another important de- 
velopment—clarifying the pur- 
chase and operation of trucks— 
will be announced soon! 


GOERS, These are practical advancements 
oe ’ , . . . 
ee QELIVERY in’ commercial transportation. 


Hiskt Duty Equipment 
with i929 
PON EEAC engines 


10% to 30% increase in power 
performance, by advance- 
mentsinthisfamouscngine. 


MODEL T-I1 


Type 1001—3800 Ibs. 
**S. R.”’ capacity: $625 


MODEL T-19 
Type 2001—8000 Ibs. 


**S.R.’ capacity: $1015 
Type 2002—8000 Ibs. 

““S.R.”’ capacity: $975 
Type 2003—6000 Ibs. 

**S.R.”’ capacity: $895 


(**S. R.”? means STRAICHT 

RATING: the maximum al- 

lowable total gross weight of 

chassis, body; equipment, 
and load.) 





Prices chassis on'y, F. O. B. 
Pontiac, Mich. 





This Real 
Work Test 
Yours, at our 
exrpemse 


We furnish the truck (any 
available model, body, or 
chassis that most closely 
meets your requirements), 
the gasoline, and a man to 
accompany you or your 
driver. Put them at your 
regular work for a practical 
test. (This offer not made in 
states where such tests are 
unlawful.) 





KO” for They are available—and valuable 
¥ Viacers | 


—to every owner and user of 
trucks. They are sound reasons 
.. why it will pay you to find out, 
moacat || Nee a an ate nf 
eve | first hand, what General Motors 
i Trucks offer, today! The General 
Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


st 
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A Pledge in Action, .Vow: 


A complete line of truly modern 





mn trucks. 
yr Extra values instead of *‘Excess Allow- 
rly ances’’—no “‘padded”’ list prices. 
ses 3 STRAIGHT RATINGS that clarify, 
he giving meaning and efficiency to 
oe **capacity”’ figures. 
if ry a" . - > wes —_ 26: 
wi A real Work-Test backing every state- Mi (2631) 
! ment made about every General Mo- 5 
ser tors Truck. 
as 
hin Also—New BUICK-powered models for medium, and heavy-duty; and the BIG BRUTE for heaviest duty 
felt 


PURSE AND PURPOSE 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Guinea Pig. Preston Sturges 
wrote this play, and wisely paid for its 
production himself, instead of waiting for 
some lethargic producer to make a mess 
out of it. It opened without fanfare but 
to unanimous approval for its quiet and 
amusing story—that of a girl who, for the 
sake of getting things to write about, got 
herself a lover, and of the lover who re- 
garded his good fortune as a grand pas- 
sion. Alexander Carr, onetime half of 
“Potash and Perlmutter,” gargled glib dia- 
lect as a Hebrew theatrical producer who 
instigated and later encouraged the liter- 
ary liaison. Mary Carroll was the girl. 








~— 


Precious. Complete and unassumed in- 
anity is often the means whereby pretty 
women entice money out of old and stupid 
men. On this despondent theme, James 
Forbes (The Famous Mrs. Fair, The Show 
Shop) constructed this sometimes witty 
but usually laggard little farce, which was 
mistakenly provided by Rosalie Stewart, 
perhaps the most astute among Manhat- 
tan’s female producers. ‘Precious’ is the 
name of a girl, in some respects resembling 
the popular conception of Peaches Brown- 
ing, who marries and mines a rich elderly 
man. At length, he grows tired of being 
the goat and palms “Precious” off on a 
young architect. 





o—— 


House Unguarded. Two bibulous 
journalists in Panama are discussing the 
murder of the colonel. One third of the 
play is devoted to the enacting of one 
newspaper man’s theory of the murder. 
One third is the other’s theory, and the 
third act is the actual revelation of the 
slaying as exposed by a principal to the 
deed. 

Lester Lonergan as the colonel gives a 
good performance. He is co-author of 
the play. The rest of the cast is not dis- 
tinguished. 


se 





Gypsy. When Ellen (Claiborne Fos- 
ter) was ten years old, she and her mother 
visitéd relations. The relations’ quarters 
were cramped; mother and daughter had 
to sleep together. Another house guest was 
a man, about whom was a distinctive odor 
—surely not the odor of sanctity, for the 
Child Ellen awoke one night to find the 
bedroom permeated with the smell of the 
man. This was Ellen’s first experience in 
marital infidelity. In later years her ex- 


| periences were not so vicarious. 


She is married to an impecunious musi- 


| cian, who forgives her for one lapse. She 


takes on a struggling scrivener, her second 
affair, and leaves her husband when that 
entity softly reminds her that after all, he 
is her husband, and won’t she have dinner 
with him? For four months she lives with 
the scrivener, despite the plea of her now 
thrice-wed mother, who begs Ellen not to 
tramp the path of dalliance. Ellen is on the 
verge of another affair just as she learns 
that her mother, running off from Husband 
III, has killed herself. On hearing the 


news Ellen screams, “Isn’t she priceless?” 
But the effect is so profound that Ellen 
tightly closes windows and doors and the 
curtain falls to the sibilant sound of es- 
caping gas, hissing Ellen into Kingdom 
Come. 

The piece, written by Maxwell (What 
Price Glory—collaborator) Anderson, has 
a good first act, a second act that gets by, 
and a third that is impotent. 


a vee 


Ned Wayburn’s Gambols. The more 
pretentious of the musical-show producers 
—George White, Earl Carroll and “Ziggy” 
—have grown corpulent in their racket. 
They cannot any longer live on nickels 
and dimes, so they put such prices as 
$5.50 on the seats in their hippodromes 
and entertain fat admirers who are as 
rich and extravagant as themselves. Not 
so Ned Wayburn. He, the dancing master 
of Broadway and of college musical shows, 
exhibited last week a modest but attractive 
series of routines and skits enhanced with 
a low price and with the aura of that up- 
holstered past when petticoats were among 
the facts of life. 

Libby Holman, lately of the brief and 
splendid Rainbow, encouraged and im- 
proved several chapters of these gambols. 
“Mothers o’ Men” was the regrettable title 
of one of the songs given her to sing, but 
she acted well and scowled, not growled, 
in excellent fashion while performing a 
chant called “Salt of My Tears.” Also a 
young Shirley Richards was to be seen, 
making the stage her stamping ground. As 
was to be expected, the reels and berga- 





Lippy HoLMAN 


She brightened several chapters. 


masks in the Gambols were as good as 
Broadway dancing gets. 


Cafe de Danse. Frightfully ham is this 
piece about a kitchen wench (Trini) who 
wants to become a great dancer, and does. 
It is produced by Ben Bernie and Phil 
Baker, which goes to show that Ben Bernie 
is still the most intelligent dance-orchestra 
leader and Phil Baker is funny on the 
variety stage. 
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Children especially respond to applications of indoor 
sunlight. Their little growing bodies need the stimu- 
lation brought by ultra-violet rays. 


The 
ALPINE SUN 


Lamp 
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Relax at home in comfort, while the Alpine Sun Lamp 
brings you in energy and health, the ultra-violet benefits 
that come from hours spent on a sunny beach. 


OU’LL surely agree that sun- 

light is a matchless tonic— 
one of Nature’s most effective 
means of building health, renew- 
ing vigor. 

Now, no longer need you depend 
upon the weather for this precious 
stimulation. You can take sun 
baths as often as you please . 
every day if you wish. For the 
new Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp 


supplies—indoors—an abundance 


of the sun’s vital ultra-violet rays 
... and even more of them than 
ordinary sunlight contains! 


Thus, you and your children 
can enjoy the body-building, in- 
vigorating, vitalizing rays of the 
sun even on darkest days. And 
without bother and fuss. For the 
Alpine Sun Lamp is safe, simple 


City 


Name— 


even on darkest days! 


New Home Model of the Original Hanovia Sun Lamp 
Brings Real Ultra- Violet Right Into Your Home! 


and always ready for instant use. 
No sputtering or sparks. No re- 
pairs or frequent replacements. 
Just plug it intoany light socket and 
let the ultra-violet rays do the rest. 

The remarkable Alpine Sun Lamp 
is a smaller model of the original ultra- 
violet lamp now used in more than 
100,000 hospitals and physicians’ offices 
the world over. No doubt your own 
physician uses or prescribes it. 

But don’t use this unique health 
protector indiscriminately. In case of 
actual illness consult your doctor. Self- 
diagnosis and self-treatment are dan- 
gerous—with ultra-violet rays or any- 
thing else. 

Today, let us send you an interesting 
booklet explaining the correct use of 
ultra-violet rays and the function of 
the Alpine Sun Lamp. Mail the cou- 


pon NOW, before you forget. 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Mec. Co., Dept. I, Newark, N. J 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your author- 
itative free booklet on tonic Alpine Sun Baths with full 
description and prices of the Home Model Lamp, including 
your new Budget Plan of purchase. 





Sereet—__.__.. 


a —_State 
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On Col. Lindbergh’s recommendation, ten all-metal tri-motored Ford planes have already been ordered 


The tron Horse grows wings 


COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
has been appointed Consulting 
Aeronautical Engineer to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. He will assist in 
the choice of aeroplanes, air routes, 
and pilots. 


A rail-and-air passenger service 
from New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis was inaugurated September 
Ist, through participation of the 
Pennsylvania with the Northwest 
Airways, Inc., and the Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc. 


Preparation for a 48-hour coast- 
to-coast passenger service by rail 
and air has been effected by the 
Pennsylvania through its part in 
the formation of the Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc. 


travel, the Pennsylvania is giving 
primary attention to maximum safety 
and comfort . 


ie these developments of rail-and-air 


The planes on order will be all-metal 
and tri-motored; each motor of 400 
horse power. ‘‘Intensive tests show 
that the planes fly efficiently on two 
motors and can be sustained in the air 
by one.”’ Veteran pilots will be in 
charge. Special provisions will be made 
for getting the latest weather reports. 
There will be emergency landing fields 
at frequent intervals along the care- 
fully prepared routes. 

Comfort is not forgotten. On the 
48-hour coast-to-coast flight, the pas- 
senger from New York, Philadelphia 
or other eastern cities, travels over- 
night to Columbus on The American, 
one of the Pennsylvania’s de luxe trains. 


Next morning after breakfast he takes 
an easy-chair in a twelve passenger 


plane. Therewill bea pause for lunch at 
St. Louis; a second stop—and chance 
tostretch legs—at Kansas City. Another 
few hours of flight and he takes an 
evening Santa Fe train at Dodge City, 
Kansas. 

Next morning, at Las Vegas, New 

Mexico, he boards another big plane. 
He glides down to Los Angeles, late that 
afternoon, approximately 48 hours after 
he left New York. 
These developments recall the words 
uttered thirty-six years ago by George 
B. Roberts, former president of this 
railroad: 


“The moment that this Company 
forgets that its duty is to be at the head 
of the list of the carrying companies in 
the United States, and ceases to have 
the ambition to become the first in the 
world, that moment do I wish to pass 
from its management.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Morgan Accepts 

The most august place in the U. S. is 
probably the J. P. Morgan library, No. 29 
i. 36th St., Manhattan. 


The white stone library is not part of 
Mr. Morgan’s residence. It is a Grecian 
marble treasure house, enclosing two lofty 
rooms of sombre Renaissance magnifi- 
cence. One contains the great financier’s 
desk, with a paper weight impossible for 
a child to lift because it is of pure massy 
gold. The other room is the library proper, 
with a huge hearth, on either side of which 
stand ancient columns of lapis lazuli. 
Around the library runs an overhanging 
gallery; and the walls are tiered with 
volumes more precious than gold itself. 
The effect is solemn and unostentatious, 
since where all is priceless nothing can 
obtrude in garish splendor. Here, last 
week, John Pierpont Morgan took three 
minutes to receive and accept the invita- 
tion of the Great Powers to sit on the 
Second Dawes Plan Committee (TIME, 
Jan. 14). 

The bearer of the invitation was Sir 
Esme Howard, Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps at Washington, Ambassador of His 
Britannic Majesty. Present and also in- 
vited by the Powers was Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric Co., 
chairman of the Radio Corp. of America, 
chief collaborator with General Dawes on 
the original Plan. Officially Mr. Young and 
Mr. Morgan will rank as equals on the 
new Committee; but Mr. Young is 
expected to sit as chairman. 

Present was Thomas W. Lamont, part- 
ner of Mr. Morgan, and designated as his 
alternate. Absent was Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, designated by Mr. Young as his 
alternate. In significance and setting, the 
scene may be likened to an audience with 
Cesare Borgia or Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Unfortunately for the dramatic effect no 
one was poisoned. 

An hour later Mr. Young was back at 
120 Broadway, behind his business-like 
desk, facing reporters. For a whole month 
he has refused to talk; but now he put 
words like pistol shots, with candor and 
precision. More was learned in five min- 
utes about the new Committee and what it 
purposes to accomplish than correspond- 
ents have been able to guess in the last 
six months. 

After a preliminary, characteristic sweep 
of the left hand over his thin black hair, 
Tycoon Young hitched his chair a trifle 
and said: 

Character of U. S. Representation. 
“Mr. Morgan and I go as private citizens. 
While the Dawes Plan was being formu- 
lated five years ago the American govern- 
ment expressed no wishes to the American 
experts, and I do not believe it will do so 
now. When it was proposed to invite the 
present American experts our government 
declared it had no objection to such a 
course and no objections to the persons 
invited.” 

President Calvin Coolidge of course 


Pop: Prius XI 
Soon decorously toboganning? 


(See p. 24) 


“advised” the Great Powers “unofficially” 
to invite Messrs. Morgan and Young. 

Purpose of Committee. Mr. Young 
continued: “The first Dawes committee 
was not authorized to fix the total amount 
which Germany was under obligation to 
pay. It fixed only a standard annuity, 
which was to continue until some other 
arrangement was made. 

“Tt would be unfortunate to give the 
impression that we are merely going to 
state a number of years for the present 
annuity. What we are really going to do 
is to determine the amount of an annuity 
and the number of years it is to continue, 
so as to fix a total for Germany’s obliga- 
tions. 

“The present experts committee is not 
so much to revise the Dawes Plan as to 
complete it. The full amount to be paid 
was the only missing factor in the Dawes 
Plan.” 

“Commercialization” is a mysterious 
word which correspondents have been 
bandying for years. It is used as a con- 
venient abbreviation for the prolix idea 
that Germany’s state debt to the Allies 
might be transformed into a private debt, 
by selling German bonds in the world 
market and using the cash realized to pay 
off the state debt at once, leaving the new 
private debt to be paid off in the course 
of years. Thus a lofty obligation would 
be “commercialized” into a vulgar loan. 
The advantage to the Governments con- 
cerned would be that, if Germany should 
default, mere private citizens would be 
left holding the bag. 

When Mr. Young was asked if the Com- 
mittee would wrestle with the problem of 
“Commercialization,” he replied with 
dignity : 

“All we have to do with commercializa- 
tion is to determine how the total obliga- 
tion, after we determine it, might be set 


up in a form which could be commercial- 
ized later, if possible.” 

Apparently this meant: “Yes.” 

Name of Committee. Since European 
papers are already talking about the 
“Young Committee’ and the “Young 
Plan,” reporters asked Mr. Young why he 
insisted on referring to the new aggrega- 
tion as the “Second Dawes Committee.” 
The issue seemed one of cloying modesty, 
but Mr. Young shot back an answer clean 
as a pistol bullet: 

“The new committee is to complete the 
Dawes Plan. I think it would be most 
unfortunate and create a good deal of 
misunderstanding if the impression were 
given that we are building up a new plan. 

“Tf you call it the Second Dawes Com- 
mittee, gentlemen, that will ensure the 
continuity of your files, and of the entire 
bibliography of the subject.” 

Vice President Charles Gates Dawes has 
recently said, in words equally clean cut, 
that the original ‘Dawes Plan” ought not 
to be so called, because it was drafted 
chiefly by Owen D. Young. Thus do great 
men honor truth and logic; but sentimental 
parents will continue to draw the sticky 
moral: 

“Now you see, Tommy, ail] great men 
are modest. Tell papa that Ethel really 
did most of your arithmetic. There’s the 
good modest boy!” 


Parker Gilbert. The hymn of Fascist 
Italy, often bellowed by Benito Mussolini, 
exalts “Youth! Youth!” 

Of all “youths” the most exalted is now 
perhaps Seymour Parker Gilbert, 36, Agent 
General of Reparations, sometimes called 
the “new Kaiser of Germany,” and a 
graduate of Rutgers. 

Last week Mr. Young identified himself 
with the “Youth! Youth!” ideal and 
reminisced with blazing frankness anent 
“Young Gilbert.” 

“The Allied and German representatives 
looked askance at me,” said Mr. Young, 
“when I said I was going to suggest a boy 
32 years old to handle that great piece of 
machinery, and it is certainly a great satis- 
faction that he has given such a striking 
demonstration of what an American youth 
can do. We don’t have to wait until he is 
50 or 60 to give him a place of power. 

“T think that the administration of the 
Dawes Plan by Mr. Gilbert and his asso- 
ciates is one of the outstanding things in 
the post-War activities. I can not speak 
too highly in praise of it. 

“The world is full of people who say 
‘It can’t be done.’ It was said that Ger- 
many could not pay, but money has come 
out of Germany during the last four years 
in punctual settlement of the annuities 
which were fixed in the Dawes Plan, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Owen D. Young himself is 54, became 
Chairman of General Electric at 47, was 
merely counsel for General Electric at 39, 
probably chafes at the knowledge he was 
as good a “Young Man” as Parker Gilbert 
at 32, but held down by old fogies. John 
Pierpont Morgan is 61, never had to climb, 
like onetime plowboy Young. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Crown 


@ As George V entered the third month 
of his illness, the King-Emperor was offi- 
cially described as “making slow progress” 
and unofficially as “brighter.” Last week 
His Majesty napped frequently, displayed 
a keener appetite, chatted with Queen 
Mary several times daily, and asked, but 
was refused, permission to read. 

@ The London Daily News scooped, last 
week, the news that “the King’s hair has 
turned pure white.” 

@ Prince George and Queen Mary re- 
covered from their colds, the latter after 
her sore throat had been vigorously 
sprayed for a fortnight by Dr. G. S. Hett. 

Opened in London, last week, but not 
yet patronized by the Royal Family, was 
a “Public Inhalatorium.” Poor persons 
with colds may pay tuppence (4¢) to sit 
in a large chamber inhaling beneficial 
gases. Individuals of the middle classes 
will doubtless choose to pay two shillings 
(48¢) for a booth in which they may sniff 
privately. 

@ Lady Anne Maud Wellesley, 18-year- 
old daughter of the Marquis of Douro, 
and rumored fiancée of Edward of Wales 
(Time, Dec. 10), suffered a relapse of her 
prolonged pneumonia last week. During 
His Royal Highness’ recent tour of British 
Africa, he received radio bulletins in code 
concerning Lady Anne’s condition. 

@ A certain kind of news is called 
“American.” Admittedly the foremost 
“American” editor in London is Mr. Ralph 
D. (“Blum”) Blumenfeld of the London 
Daily Express. Operated by one Dave 
Blumenfeld, son of Ralph, is the London 
Feature Service. Last week this enter- 
prising bureau cabled to the U. S. a story 
“not to be reproduced in the British Isles.” 
Apparently Canadians were considered 
sufficiently “American” to enjoy what fol- 
lowed: 

“Ever since it was realized by the Brit- 
ish public that the king was seriously ill 
Buckingham Palace has been literally inun- 
dated with patent medicines and bottles 
containing unguents made from hundred- 
year-old recipes sent by well-wishers for 
His Majesty’s recovery. . . . There are 
phials containing green, red, and yellow 
liquids; there are chest pastes made from 
fruits and flour, there are unguents of 
crushed ginger and honey which have been 
handed down in recipe from generation to 
generation, and there is a whole drawer 
full of protective amulets sent by villagers 
from nearly every county in the country! 

“The public is fully aware that the 
King has by his bedside the finest physi- 
cians and specialists in the country, but a 
certain number of them are apparently dis- 
satisfied. Every day sees new additions to 
the ever-growing pile of bottles, and phials, 
and philtres which are being stored away 
unopened in special rooms; for to return 
the medicines to the donors would hurt 
their feelings, and the officials of the Pal- 
ace are above all things thoughtful of 
others. 

“Not all of the gifts of medicine come 
by mail. Every day the police on duty 
at the gates receive parcels of stuff which 


are delivered in person. One old lady rode 
up from the country in a motor car which 
must have been any age at the outbreak 
of the late War, and demanded to be 
taken in front of Lord Dawson of Penn, 
the King’s chief physician. She was han- 
dled tactfully, and when she realized that 
she was unable to see the great doctor she 
disclosed that she had brought up a jar 
containing a mixture of linseed, aromatic 
herbs and toad’s blood which she had re- 
ligiously stirred through the night in ac- 
cordance with instructions left by her 
great-great-grandmother, who was said to 
be a wonderful herbalist and who was even 
credited, in her day, with performing 
miracles. On receiving an assurance that 
the lotion would be applied to the King’s 
chest, she left contentedly. .. . 

“Another old lady arrived with two ring 
doves in a wooden cage. “These,’ she told 
officials at the Palace, ‘must be placed in 
His Majesty’s sleeping room for their 
breathing purifies the air.’ The birds too 
were retained and, so rumor has it, were 
released a few hours afterwards in the 
beautiful Palace gardens, where they will 
no doubt flourish far better than they 
would have done in their wooden cage. 

“The other morning a dignified and 
white haired gentleman, faultlessly dressed 
in morning coat and top hat applied at 
the Palace gates for an interview with an 
official of the King’s household. He was at 
once passed in, for he is quite a well known 
figure in society and it was discovered to 
the amazement of the official whose duty 
it was to interview him, that he had come 
to tell the King’s doctors that they were 
dealing with the case on a hopelessly wrong 
diagnosis. The King, he told the official, 
was suffering from the ill effects of his ac- 
cident during the War when he was thrown 
from his horse, and nothing would do but 
that His Majesty must be treated with a 
certain type of embrocation, generally 
used for bruised limbs after a hard day in 
the hunting field, and which is incidentally 
nationally advertised. 

“Tt must not be thought, from these few 
examples, that the people who are sending 
and bringing these medicines and sugges- 
tions to the Palace are slightly unbalanced. 
Anything but. They are men and women 
who take the King’s illness as a personal 
affliction and they honestly feel that their 
quack medicines and prescriptions are not 
only an expression of their loyalty but 
that they are the only things which can 
save the King. The arrival a few days ago 
of a special serum from the United 
States which was rushed to the Palace and 
given much publicity in the newspapers 
has encouraged thousands more to send in 
their own ‘unfailing’ restoratives, cures 
and strength builders. 

“Indeed, if faith and loyalty could cure 
King George, he would rise from his bed 
today.” 

@ The four correspondents who have been 
privileged to enter Buckingham Palace 
during the King’s illness have learned 
from servitors that: 1) When Queen Mary 
is getting into a temper she is apt to purse 
her lips and whistle softly; 2) Edward of 
Wales is commonly called by Palace min- 
ions “the young guv’nor’; 3) Prince 


Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and Prince 
George, younger sons and still resident at 
Buckingham Palace, ask their mother’s 
permission if they wish to sleep later on 
any given morning than 8 o’clock, the fam- 
ily rising hour; 4) Even the four privileged 
reporters are not permitted to telephone 
from the palace, nor may they leave by 
the main door. However great the news 
emergency, they must duck out through a 
subterranean passageway, then sprint for 
private houses in the neighborhood, where 
they have arranged to use the telephone, 
day or night. 

@ A performance of Thackeray’s The 
Rose and the Ring was attended, last 
week, by T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess 
of York. Hitherto no one of the King’s 
sons has entered a theatre since the critical 
stage of his illness. Princess Mary has 
been to a benefit circus, laughed. 


Spoiled U.S. Women? 


According to the urbane Spectator, 
famed 100-year-old English weekly review, 
it is ‘‘a common saying and the usual re- 
mark” in England to observe: 

“American women are so spoiled!” 

With tenderest charity and gallant con- 
descension, The Spectator has just raised 
up U. S. females from the gutter of spoil- 
age thus: 

“Are they spoiled? . . . When they are 
ill, they have to go to hospital, to get the 
care that an ordinary Englishwoman .. . 
would get from her servant as a matter 
of course. . . . There are many towns in 
America without one single, solitary serv- 
ant, towns where all the women have to 
do their own housework, cooking, most of 
the washing, and usually the garden- 
ing! : 
“The ordinary American is not rich. 

. Salary or income may be larger than 
that of his opposite in England, but his 
expenses are bigger; and that is why, were 
he living in England, his wife could have 
one servant, possibly two of them... . 
Certainly her children are a help to her 
very soon. . . . By the time he [an Amer- 
ican boy] is seven years old he is a handy 
man in the house, with chores to do, which 
he really does. Then take the little girls. 
... At the age when her little English 
cousin is having her hands washed for her 
and her frock buttoned, Mamie is pro- 
moted—note the word—to setting the 
table and tidying the odds and ends after 
meals... . 

“That is why American women do their 
housekeeping so deftly and with so little 
fuss. They have always known how! They 
have grown up without servants, and it 
has never occurred to them that there is 
anything derogatory—or splendid—about 
housework or cooking. Everybody does it! 
. . . The wife of the ordinary middle-class 
American cannot then, in the nature ol 
things, be spoiled... . 

“The millionaires of America, though 
much in the public eye, are in a micro- 
scopic minority, and it is no fairer to 
judge [American women] by the wives of 
millionaires than it would be, for example, 
to generalize about Englishwomen from 
the riders in the Row or the owners of 
boxes at the Opera.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


FRANCE 
“O, the Birds! O, the Birds!” 


Prim spinsters of the U. S. were scan- 
dalized, last week, when languorous Miss 
Georges Lewys, a once branded* Califor- 
nia poet-novelist was officially decorated 
by the French Government and _ notified 
that a volume of her poems will be placed 
in a crystal casket on a marble base at 
the entrance to the great Memorial Tower 
at Verdun. 

When the spinsters heard further that 
hussy Poetess Lewys had received letters 
of congratulation from Marshal Pétain, 
War Minister Paul Painlevé, Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Briand, the Poet-Ambassador 
of France to the U. S. Paul Claudel, they 
were but confirmed in the spinsterly 
opinion that: 

“Those Frenchmen are all alike!” 











Grorces LEwys 
. . . brought Verdun to Coolidge. 
The Poetess showed 
week, a letter dated last 
Brule, Wis. 
“Dear Miss Lewys: 
“The President and I are reading your 
Verdun and Ballads at Brule. He highly 
prizes this marvelous work. 
“Grace Coolidge” 
Her poem “Verdun” reads in part: 
I know a place in Picardy 
Where the bois is rich with laughter 
With dead men’s bones and live men’s 
groans 
And bird sounds that come after! . 
O, the birds, 
O, the birds, 
Singing in the Bois de La Folie. 
Poetess Lewys has never been to France. 


*By Vice-ferreter John S. Sumner, who caused 
her Temple of Pallas Athene to be suppressed, 
In 1925, as obscene. 


reporters, last 
summer trom 


GERMANY 
Cruel Graphologist 


Gustav Langdmann for 15 years was an 
honest, industrious, sober clerk. Last week, 
his employer fired him, gave him no rec- 
ommendations. 

Gustav asked why. Answered the em- 
ployer, “I am an amateur graphologist 
I have examined your handwriting. You 
have murderous tendencies!” 

Gustav, the quiet, the peaceful, shrank 
away. Finally he told his story to the 
Berlin Labor Court, sued for defamation 
of character. 

Cruel, a Berlin manufacturer of type- 
writers used the incident as an advertise- 
ment, urged the public to buy his machines 
and write notes in uniform, unrevealing 
characters. 


Gruff Old Groener 


Candor is not the best policy. Indeed 
the whole of last week was spent by 
Germany’s gruff Minister of Defense, 
honest General Wilhelm Groener, in 
bitterly regretting that not long ago he 
told 24 highly placed Germans exactly 
what he knows about “The Next War,” 
in writing, and of course in confidence. 

There was a leak. Last week the whole 
Groener memorandum was sensationally 
printed in London’s famed Review of Re- 
views. Soon beetling-browed English Edi- 
tor Henry Wickham Steed was described 
by Berlin news organs as “the most dan- 
gerous anti-German propagandist now 
alive.” Standing before his draughty Eng- 
lish hearth, Editor Steed said: 

“What we have published is perfectly 
authentic and was not stolen. It reached 
me in an ordinary way through a channel 
that I trust and I satisfied myself as to 
its authenticity. They can make all the 
investigations they like as far as I am 
concerned.” 

Sagaciously the German Foreign Office 
admitted at once the genuineness of Gen- 
eral Groener’s memorandum. Thus con- 
troversy instantly ceased to exist, and 
what might have been whooped up for 
weeks as “an international scandal” be- 
came merely a blazing indiscretion. Hard- 
est hearts began to sympathize with tough 
intrepid General Wilhelm Groener. After 
all he was the only German commander 
who dared to tell Wilhelm II that as Ger- 
man Emperor he ought to lead his Armies 
to victory or die, personally, in the 
trenches. There was an indiscretion! More- 
over General Groener stuck with Feld- 
marschall von Hindenburg to the bitter 
end—long after General Erich von Luden- 
dorff had escaped in thick blue glasses to 
Sweden, long long after Wilhelm II was 
safe in Holland. Last week people who 
really know and value the brainy acumen 
and soldierly integrity of Germany’s De- 
fense Minister hastily closeted themselves 
with his memorandum, read and pondered 
well. It was drafted last November, just 
after the Anglo-French naval & military 
accord was exposed (Time, Oct. 8), and 
precisely when General Groener was urging 
the Reichstag to appropriate money for 
four new German battle cruisers (TIME, 


Nov. 26). In fact, the memorandum was 
apparently circulated among the most po- 
tent, and supposedly most discreet German 
leaders, in an effort to win their support 
for the cruiser bill. 

Wrote the Defense Minister: 

“Revelations of the last few weeks re- 
veal as if by a search-light the future 
grouping of powers around England and 
France on the one hand, and America on 
the other. The fighting out of these antago- 
nisms is only a question of time, and Ger- 
many, a people of sixty millions in the 
heart of Europe, runs the gravest danger 
of being drawn into the struggle. If we 
do not intend our neutrality to be violated, 
and that conflict fought out on our terri- 
tory, we shall be compelled to defend it 
in arms. 

“The tension between Czechoslovakia 
and Italy, between Italy and Jugoslavia, 
between Poland and Lithuania—with Rus- 
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GERMANY’S GROENER 


“Our fleet must command the Baltic!” 


sia in the background—has left Europe no 
peace. The antagonism between England 
and Russia is notorious. If we do not 
intend that the belligerents should ruth- 
lessly ignore our many-sided economic and 
cultural interests, which extend beyond our 
frontiers, we must put ourselves in a 
position to uphold our rights with weight. 
This eventually must be soberly pondered. 
” 


Pressing home his demand for more 
cruisers General Groener concluded: “The 
German fleet must command the Baltic. 
Poland is strengthening her fleet, and 
France has bound herself by treaty to 
support Poland in case of war by a strong 
cruiser squadron. The safety of East 
Prussia* demands that we lay down these 
new cruisers. There can be no question, 
any more, of Germany aspiring to Sea 
Power. Her small forces can barely suf- 
fice for defense.” 

*Since the famed “Polish Corridor to the Sea” 
divides East Prussia from the rest of Germany, 
it would be the natural point of attack for any 
Baltic enemy. 
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PAPAL STATE 


“Christus Vincit!” 

Snow sifted down upon the Alban and 
the Sabine hills, one night last week; and 
when a pink dawn came Pope Pius XI was 
seen to look out early from his palace win- 
dow at the pinky snow. 

Seldom enough is such a treat vouch- 
safed to the Supreme Pontiff; for it seldom 
snows in Rome, and since 1870 no Pope 
has left the Vatican. Last week, however, 
came joyous confirmation of the news 
(Time, Jan. 14) that Pope Pius will soon 
cease to be “the Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
self-cooped in his own palace because of 
a quarrel with the Italian Government. 

The now fully elaborated project for 
a compromise between Church and State 
was said, last week, to await only the elec- 
tion of a new Italian Parliament in March, 
and will then be ratified. 

Thus, as Pope Pius XI peered out at the 
pinky snow, he could look forward to 
leaving the Vatican next winter should he 
so choose. He might even go to Switzer- 
land for a little decorous tobogganing. 

Such a prospect would not have ap- 
pealed to many former Pontiffs, but the 
present Holy Father, Achille Ambrogio 
Damiano Ratti, was an agile athlete and 
a daring Alpinist in his cold youth. Though 
never a fancy skater or ski jumper, His 
Holiness was once an intrepid bob-sledder 
and a skilled toboggan steersman. The 
present twelvemonth, 1929, is his “Jubilee 
year’—the soth since he first celebrated 
Mass—and therefore devout Catholics 
hoped, last week, that by next Christmas 
the “Prisoner of the Vatican” will be 
released and restored to an athletic life. 

Additional revelations of the week con- 
cerning the Church-State compromise did 
not alter its cardinal points: 1) The Gov- 
ernment of Italy will designate a consider- 
able plot of land around the Vatican and 
extending southward down the River Tiber 
as “The Papal State”; 2) An indemnity 
of one billion lire ($52,631,600) will be 
paid by the Italian Treasury to the Papal 
State, in compensation for lands seized 
from the Holy See in 1870. It was learned, 
last week, that Pope Pius originally wanted 
four billion lire. Concerning the limits of 
the new State, the Holy Office intimated 
that it would encompass not only the en- 
virons of the Vatican but the sumptuous 
Roman Palazzo Doria-Pamphili—a store- 
house of priceless art treasures—and also 
the present mansion of U. S. Public Utili- 
ties Tycoon Nicholas Frederic Brady, 
recently invested by Pope Pius with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great (Time, June 25). 

Especially significant last week, in view 
of all that the Papacy is about to gain, 
seemed the well-worn inscription on an 
obelisk erected by Sixtus V, and which 
faces St. Peter’s: 

Christus Vincit 

Chrisius Regnat 

Christus Imperat* 
*Christ is Conqueror! 


Christ is King! 
Christ is Emperor! 


ITALY 


Fat Tourists Smacked 

Swarthy and reckless Signor Mario 
Carli, a young favorite of J/ Duce, laid 
about him outrageously again, last week, 
in the lurid pages of his arch-Fascist 
Roman news sheet, L’Jmpero. Last fort- 
night Editor Carli outraged smart Italian 
women who slenderize themselves and re- 
fuse to have children by telling them 
(Time, Jan. 21) that ‘“‘such sweet egotists, 
such darling morsels of vanity, should be 
soundly smacked on every possible occa- 
sion!” Last week, even this ungallant 
bravado was eclipsed when Smacker Carli 
took a sounding wallop at tourists: 

“So far as these fat drones are con- 
cerned, they are always more of a nuisance 
than a benefit, especially when they are 
poor and come in droves on organized 
tours. When they are rich they think all 
Italy is theirs without discussion. They 
put on airs. They think we are ‘natives’ 
who must flatter them and serve them, 
even though they pay with a bad grace. 
What Fascist cares a damn for tourists? 

“Should Fascist Italy be transformed 
into a grand equestrian circus, with Fas- 
cists disguised as clowns, citizens as horses, 
and JI Duce the ringmaster? No! Italy 
today is an incandescent workshop in 
which a new destiny is being forged for 
the construction, piece by piece, of her 
future, like a big, victorious cruiser. 

“Tf tourists want to amuse themselves 
let them go to Paris, Vienna, Berlin or 
London, not to mention the other trans- 
Atlantic cities. We have no time for old- 
fashioned jazz or monotonous dancing 
girls. We do not want Italy to be like 
any sort of Paris.” 

Concluding furiously, Editor Carli 
hinted that it might be well to exclude 
tourists from Italy, and gloried in the 
fact that this would mean the closing of 
thousands of Italian hotels. “So much the 
better! Then our hotel keepers would in- 
vest their capital in J] Duce’s land recla- 
mation project, in our colonies, in scien- 
tific research, industries, and armaments!” 


GUATEMALA 


Intervention? 

When asked “What’s south of Mexico?” 
few U. S. citizens are smart enough to 
reply, “Guatemala.” Last week, President 
Lazaro Chacon had to declare martial law, 
because one Col. Fernando Morales Jr. had 
suddenly fomented a revolt in Western 
Guatemala, and seized the city of Maza- 
tenango. 

At Washington, D. C., Guatemalan Min- 
ister Adrian Recinos predicted, “The re- 
volt will be put down within 48 hours,” 
but it wasn’t. Officials of the U. S. State 
Department envisioned the bare possibility 
of intervention “to protect American lives 
(700) and property ($60,515,000) in 
Guatemala.” 





NICARAGUA 
Mother Stuff Fails 


When the might of 5,000 U. S. Marines 
had failed to quell Nicaragua’s Patriot- 
General Augusto Calderon Sandino (Time, 
Dec. 31), the last desperate expedient was 
tried of sending him a letter from his 
mother.* She begged her son to surrender, 
and enclosed two letters of sterner but 
similar purport—one from Marine Com- 
mander Brigadier-General Logan Feland, 
the other from Rear Admiral David F. 
Sellers, commanding the U. S. war boats 
in Nicaraguan waters. 

Only last week did Admiral Sellers 
receive a reply from General Sandino, 
dated “Jan. 1” at the latter’s remote head- 
quarters at El Chipote, in the northern 
wilds of Nicaragua. Excerpts: 

“. . Although you say that a continu- 
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AvuGustTo CALDERON SANDINO 
Hero 
Traitor a 
Patriot (he proposed two Nicaraguas. 
Lunatic 


ation of my armed resistance serves no 
purpose, my resistance alone will bring the 
benefits to which you allude. . To ar- 
rive at an effective peace settlement it is 
indispensable that the American forces 
withdraw from Nicaragua. Patriot- 

*Not only simplest souls but also the most 
sophisticated still adore this fetish. Thus every 
night in Manhattan, at David Belasco’s new 
devil-play Mima (Time, Dec. 24) the audience 
claps furiously and occasionally cheers when the 
Arch-Demon’s enormous machine for corrupting 
souls is utterly destroyed and exploded into 
ruins on the stage by a letter from the hero’s 
mother. 
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TO EVERY PENCIL USER 


now offered by 


EBERHARD FABER 


ASTEFULNESS isn’t popular today. 
But it’s still prevalent on one so-called 
“small” item. 






























The pencil that doesn’t please its user gets 
short shrift. Five cents goes into the waste 
basket. Insignificant? Figure it by the year, 
especially in a busy office. 

Wherever a single type of pencil is em- 
ployed for ali purposes, time and temper are 
lost. Work suffers. Another kind of pencil is 
tried—with similar results. 

Yet the buyer hasn’t been so much to blame. 

He has had no easy way of selecting ade- 
quate pencils. 

There is an.easy way now. 

{very pencil need is covered by the new 

Eberhard Faber Pencil-Users’ Chart. 
Read at the right the opinions on this 
chart expressed by three prominent busi- 

ness executives. 

Eberhard Faber pencils have enjoyed 
a quality reputation for eighty years. 

The Mongol was the first high grade 
five-cent pencil and remains un- 
surpassed. The Van Dyke leads 


purpose, Eberhard Faber makes 
pencils that satisfy the user and 
thus pay their way. 


Ask your stationer about this 
new service, and write on your 


Mr. THOMAS HASTINGS, 
a leading New York Architect, says 


‘“‘Naturally architects must select pen- 
cils—essential tools of their profession 
—with special care. 

‘But I feel sincerely that even artists 
and architects will find such a selection 
guide useful. 

“This applies all the more to others 
who heretofore have probably given com- 
paratively little thought to the pencils 
they use. From experience I can say 
in five degrees. Identified by that the fitness of a pencil for its pur- 
the black tip with the gold pose makes a considerable difference in 
band, the effectiveness of its use.”’ 


MONGOL “ 
NO.2  \ 


The recognized business 
pencil of the world. Made 


among ten-cent pencils. For every - 


own letterhead for the free chart, “The Right 
Pencil for the Right Use.” Eberhard Faber, 
Dept.T-10,37Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


What prominent business men 
say about this new service 


Henry D. Brigham, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eaton, Crane & Pike— 

“Even though pencils are a 
comparatively small item of ex- 
pense, I feel that American busi- 
mess can undoubtedly save real 
money by adopting this new 
method of choosing exactly the 
right kind of pencil for each dif- 
ferent use.”’ 





Raymond E. Jones, First Vice- 
President, Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company— 

“This is certainly in line with 
the modern business tendency to- 
ward standardization. There is a 
right way and a wrong way to buy 
anything, and it seems to me that 
Eberhard Faber has now shown 
us the right way to buy pencils."’ 











M. B. Freeman, Purchasing 
Agent, Dennison Manufacturing 
Co.— 

“It is high time we had a prac- 
tical method of selecting pencils 
according to their uses—and here 
in a chart of this kind is just such 
a method,.”’ 





1erce-Arrow 


turns another page | 
and inaugurates A NEW STRAIGHT EIGHT 


Reproduced from a paint- 
ing which has hung in the 
Pierce -Arrow Boardroom 
since 1912. A full decade 
earlier, Pierce-Arrow had 
established its fame as 
America’s Finest Motor 
Car. 


Arriving at the psychological 
moment —when a modernly beau- 
tiful creation was really needed in 
the fine car field — the new straight 
eight by Pierce- Arrow scores a 
triumph even greater, if possible, 
than that of its most illustrious 
predecessors. 

Pierce-Arrow believes that bulk 
and conflicting lines have too long 
prevailed among fine motor cars 
—that size no longer serves as 


an excuse for the ungraceful, the 
unwieldy. The contention is borne 
out convincingly by the new straight 
eight—an ultramodern creation 
which delightfully departs from all 
stodgy tradition. 

Not a smaller car, this latest 
Pierce- Arrow, but one that has 
vigor, grace, spirit! A beautiful sil- 
houette against the most distin- 
guished of backgrounds. . . the first 


automobile of a new fine car era! 





Today’s Pierce-Arrow by 
Adolph Treidler who,in 1912, 
painted the illustration shown 
on the opposite page... the 
same artist, the same scene, 
the same make of car, seven- 
teen years later. 


.A STRAIGHT EIGHT By PIERCE-ARROW 


125 Horsepower Engine . . . 85 Miles per hour... 133-inch and 143-inch Wheelbases .. .59'2-inch 
Rear Tread . . . 72-inch Over-all Height . . . Ample Head-room . . . Wide Doors. . . Pierce-Arrow 
Coachwork. ..Non-shatterable Glass. ..Fender or Bracket Headlamps optional without extra charge. 


Pierce-Arrow mechanical detail embraces every device of proved character known to 


the engineering of fine motor cars 


ARROW 





“has saved money in 


many ways” a 
AND “inereased production” 
ConpustioncEr claims are proven by installa- 


“This machine has saved money for us in many ways. It 
has eliminated the smoke nuisance entirely and we are 
again on friendly terms with all our neighbors. It gives us 
an even ne ene of 110 pounds at all times, thus 
increasing production on our presses and flatwork ironers, 


in fact, it has increased production throughout our entire 
plant. It gives us more heat from eve: 


For Power and for Heat 
There is a Combustioneer for every 
size of boiler, and every kind of service. 


Our Engineers will suggest the right 
installation for your boiler. 


\ 
Reduces Fuel Costs 
: “Burning 1-14” screenings, the net 
pound of coal than ee print ae Nerdy ate A boo 
with our old method of hand-firing. It has flexibility, we ag a —_— 
can run from 60 to 600 pounds of coal per hour. With your Bye ® 
machine we can bank or build up a fire in a hurry, this ers 
saves us —— hour of time. By saving time, eliminating iB Controls Steam Pressure 
smoke, and keeping an even steam pressure, we feel we ee e have a a“ load ines a - 
have an investment, not an expense.” 1G our steam pressure ie'constant."_— 
(Signe ) CENTRAL LAUNDRY xs We Machinery Forging Company, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin a Cleveland, Ohio. 
It makes no difference how hard the service may be, Be 
Combustioneer always increases efficiency and saves 
fuel and labor costs. Why permit your plant to remain 
in the horse-and-buggy days, with hand-firing and high 
costs? A Combustioneer can be installed under your 


\y 
Pays for Itself 


“Our entire saving by the installation 
of the Combustioneer is approximately 
eal Steam 


By $100.00 per nant. ol 
boiler overnight, without interrupting output and the 
savings start at once. Our engineers—without obliga- 
tion—will advise 


ou as tothe most efficient 
Combustioneer installation. Write us ~ 


Baths, Superior, Wisconsin. 


\ 


Eliminates Smoke 
a “Another important point with us is 
the elimination of smoke, though we 
ree are burning smoky coals.”—Bon Ton 
¥ 2, Wet & Dry Louies, Chicago, Illinois. 
COMBUSTIONEER, Inc. | 


Y 


Saves Labor 

% “Our engineer now spends only about 

D ° : 200% of his time in the boiler room, 

P «ste this being worth $1,000.00 a year to 
rovidence u 


is." —Mt. Clemens Sanitary Laundry, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 
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ism compels me to repel force by force. 


“For country and freedom!” 

“A. C. Sandino” 

In the Nicaraguan capital, Managua, 
General Feland was received, last week, 
by the man who has been elected Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua as a result of the elec- 
tion which General Feland has supervised 
—namely General José Maria Moncada. 
Altogether merry was the meeting. Glasses 
were raised and their contents lowered. 
Previously the Nicaraguan Congress had 
conferred on the General “in gratitude,” 
the rank (not of course the title) of a 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Ex- 
traordinary to Nicaragua. 

Almost it seemed as though the merry- 
makers had forgotten General Sandino, 
still at large and mocking the power of 
Presidents Moncada and Coolidge. Pres- 
ently however General Moncada remem- 
bered. He said that Genera? Sandino had 
just proposed to him by letter that Nica- 
ragua split into a northern and a southern 
republic—the former under Sandino, the 
latter under Moncada. 

“Some Nicaraguans consider Sandino a 
hero,” said President Moncada, “and a 
few people in other countries regard him 
as a great patriot. . . . His latest proposal 
is mere lunacy and constitutes high treason. 
I shall take steps. 4g 

Intimates of General Sandino denied 
that he had ever made such a proposal— 
damned it as “U. S. propaganda’”—and 
waited to see what “steps” can be taken 
by José Maria Moncada which have not 
already been taken by 5,000 U. S. leather- 
necks. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Coup d’ Escape 


Even wiliest Oriental priests and brig- 
ands were baffled, last week, by the 


double and triple crossing executed by 
Amanullah of Afghanistan. 


Was he still 
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© Henry Miller 
THE SECOND KING OF THE WEEK 
Meanwhile the Queen was burgeoning. 
king or wasn’t he? As first unfolded by 
the world press, the story was of deceptive 


simplicity. It was a good story, too, for 
headlines blared: 





TIME 


AFGHANISTAN Has THREE Kincs IN 
ONE WEEK! 


First off, the doughty brigand Bacha 


’ 


Sakao, called “The Water Carrier,’ 


stormed Kabul and forced King Amanul- 
lah to abdicate in favor of his brother 


Inayatullah (Time, Jan. 21). Secondly 


airplane, flew away. 


and his assassination rumored. ) 
the “Water Carrier” 


claimed himself ‘“Padishah Habibullah.” 

Since “padishah” means “emperor,” 
and since Habibullah was the name of the 
late father of Amanullah and Inayatullah, 


the usurper seemed to have aggravated 
his deed by adding every insult and pre- 


sumption to injury. Radio flashes from 
Kabul first told that the Third-King-of- 
the-Week had restored order, then en- 
visioned the British Minister to Afghan- 
istan, Sir Francis Humphrys, as standing 
on the roof of his legation, peering about 
through powerful field glasses, espying 
only cowed citizens and their ferociously 
armed conquerors. Some of the bandits 
were described as ‘‘swathed in cartridge 
belts up to the eyes,” and “jingling with 
as many as three rifles, six pistols, and 
two swords.” The new Water Carrier- 
Emperor was said to have ridden into 
Kabul on a saddleless horse, guiding the 
beast by knee pressure, whooping tri- 
umphantly, and ambidextrously brandish- 
ing two rifles. Meanwhile, where was 
Amanullah? 

In a barbaric land where tribal loyalties 
are the strongest bond, the person of the 
King may be of paramount significance. 
Had swart, wiry little King Amanullah 
been assassinated, neither his phlegmatic 
280-pound brother, or another brother 
who is insane, or the boy Crown Prince 
Rahmatullah (Time, Sept. 17) could have 
saved the dynasty of Durani. But Aman- 
ullah was not dead. Presently he came 
speeding by motor car into Kandahar, 
“Second City of the Realm,” after en- 
countering no opposition from the bandits 
who, stupid, seemed to think that when 
a king has abdicated he is going to stay 
abdicated. 

Five minutes after the arrival of His 
Majesty at Kandahar the royal standard 
was broken out from the Palace staff, 
exactly as if nothing had happened. Next 
day an airplane, heavy laden, arrived at 
Kandahar. from Kabul via Peshawar, 
British India; and out slumped Big 
Brother Inayatullah. For him were flown 
no royal standards. Therefore the double 
abdication of last week appeared as noth- 
ing more than a successful double cross 
to outwit Bandit Bacha Sakao, and permit 
King Amanullah to stage a coup d’ escape. 

Within the palace at Kandahar waited 
two interesting women, Queen Thuraya, 
and Dowager Queen Ulya Hazrat. Amid 
all the excitement Thuraya was preparing 
to give birth to her fifth child. Para- 
doxically it was she, with her taste for 
low cut gowns, short skirts, cocktails and 
going unveiled (Time, Jan. 23, 1928 et 
seq.), who especially enraged the old- 
fashioned Moslem tribesmen of Afghan- 
istan against her husband. Though 
Orientals are not so easily moved by a 


the bandits continued their storming until 
Second-King-of-the-Week Inayatullah ab- 
dicated, hefted his 280 pounds into an 
(At this point the 
whereabouts of Amanullah were unknown 
Thirdly, 
Bacha Sakao occu- 
pied the arg or citadel of Kabul and pro- 
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The largest and fastest 


transatlantic liner 





in weekly service between 
NEW YORK and HAVANA 
From NewYork Every Saturday 

direct to pier in Havana 











Famous transatlantic liner 
Caronia, 31,155 tons, newly 
remodelled with first-class ser- 
vice of Cunard’s Transatlantic 
standards. Hot and cold run- 
ning water in every room .. . 
all beds,no berths, many rooms 
with private baths. Glass- 
enclosed deck . . . charming 
lounges ... verandah café... 
Advance hotel reservations in 
Havana. Special 13-day all- 
expense tours. 
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@.This is the only cruise ever to include 
in its program a visit to romantic Car- 
cassonne. In its six weeks it goes also to 
such out-of-the-way places as Casablanca 
in Morocco, the “Balearic Islands, Malta, 
Corfu ¢” Dalmatia—and to Spain, Algiers 
and Tunis, Sicily, Naples and the Riviera. 
It is planned also for a Spring voyage 
to Europe with extensive Mediterranean 
| sight-seeing en route. Rates, $725 © up. 


| Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W . Fifth St.; San Francisco,657 Market St. 


| Agents in the principal cities 

























‘kee of them sail from Qué- 
bec...via the other seaway to 
Europe. 
The Empress of Australia... 
with her marble baths... her 
spreading, spacious cabins and 
lounges ... her 21,850 gross 
tons. The Empress of Scot- 
land...standby of those who 
appreciate the last refinement 

in comfort...25,000 gross tons. 

14 other famous passenger 

ships, including the four 
Duchesses (20,000 gross tons 
each), last word in cabin-class. 
The most modern tourist- 
third. 3-to-5 sailings a week, 
May to November. 

Do you know that Canadian 
Pacific has the largest ship- 
building program in the 
world? Those who know their 

Atlantic are traveling this 
route in ever greater numbers. 
v v v 


Montreal and Québec to 
England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Germany. 
Information and booklets... .if 
you have.a good travel-agent, 
ask him, Otherwise write any 
Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, 344 Madison Ave. ... 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.... 
Montreal,201 St. James St....30 
othercities in U.S. and Canada. 


LAWRENCE- 


ST. 


Canadian 
Pacitie 
Seaway to 
EUROPE 


TIME 


woman in childbed as Occidentals, it 
seemed last week that burgeoning Queen 
Thuraya was being almost as clever as 
her husband. 


The real focus of interest was Her 
Majesty the Dowager Queen. She it was 
who flew out of Kabul at Christmastide 
(Time, Jan. 7) to rally the loyalty of 
her great family of potent chiefs around 
Kandahar. How well she succeeded will 
not soon be known; but at least King 
Amanullah had a second capital to flee to, 
last week, after losing his first. 

Sinister and compelling is the Dowager 
Queen. She was not the first wife of the 
late Amir Habibullah, but she was his only 
wife of royal blood. Therefore she de- 
cided that her son, Amanullah, her hus- 
band’s third son, should succeed him, 
despite the fact that Afghan law reposed 
the succession in Big Brother Inayatullah, 
the eldest son. Probably this scheming 
mother knows quite well how her husband 
chanced to be assassinated at some distance 
from Kabul (1919), just when the Capital 


' and Treasury had been left under guard 
| of Prince Amanullah. 


Under the circumstances Big Brother 
waived his rights, and Little Brother 


seized the Throne, which he has since held | 


for ten years. In the first year he pro- 
voked with Britain the so-called ‘Third 
Afghan War,” and thus he won a peace 


| treaty which abrogated the British “sphere | 


of influence” over Afghanistan, and pro- 
claimed the country fully autonomous 
and independent. At this time the British 


subsidy of £120,000 ($583,200) per year | 
Russian | 
grant of one million gold rubles ($515,- | 
- 000) to the Afghan Treasury. 


was exchanged for an annual 


The in- 
terest of these two Great Powers in barren 


| and mountainous little Afghanistan re- 


sults, of course, from the fact that it is a 
buffer state between India and Russia. 
Naturally Moscow news organs declared, 


| last week, that “England” had fomented 


the revolt against Amanullah. Significantly, 
a large section of the European press took 
this view, though London denials were 
vigorous. For weeks Russian 
journalists have been saying that England’s 
arch-spy, Col. Thomas Edward (Revolt in 
the Desert*) Lawrence, was the nigger in 
Afghanistan’s woodpile. Last week the 
omnivorous New York Times even printed 
the preposterous rumor, current in the 


several 


Kabul bazaars, that the new Bandit-Water- | 
Carrier-Emperor of Afghanistan zs Colonel 


Lawrence! 


Strategists familiar with the Afghan 


terrain pointed out that winter snows are | 


now rapidly blocking important roads and 
passes, thus making it unlikely that a de- 
cisive engagement between the anointed 
King and the self-styled Emperor can be 
fought out until spring. 


Historians recalled that the Amir Abdur | 


Rahman, grandfather of Amanullah, en- 
dured exile from his country for ten years 
and then fought victoriously back (1880) 
to resume his throne. 

*The title of his U. S. best-selling book about 


how he fomented an Arabian revolt against 
Turkey during the War. 
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Write for 40 Page 
.S Booklet E29” 


ELECT your trip abroad from 232 


itineraries covering all countries of 
Europe during summer of 1929. Prices 
from $295 to $1074. England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and France, all ex- 
penses, $406. Congenial parties person- 
ally conducted by expert couriers. De- 
lightful Tourist Third Cabin accommo- 


dations on 


Canadian Pacific 


Steamships via the scenic St. Lawrence 
“water boulevard” to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just like a big 
house party! Large amounts of motor 
travel in Europe. Thousands of satisfied 
clients recommend Guild Tours. Tour 
prices include round trip ocean passage; 
transportation through Europe by rail, 
steamer and motor; good hotel accom- 
modations; excellent meals; sightseein 

programs; admissions to galleries an 

museums; services of English-speaking 
couriers and guides; transportation of 
baggage; and all tips abroad. Ask for 
beautiful 40-pg.illustrated“BookletE29,” 


ART CRAFTS 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


GUIDE 
toWINTER 
TRAVEL 


WEST INDIES 
CALIFORNIA 

PANAMA CANAL 

FLORIDA 

CANADA 

HAWAII 

SOUTH AMERICA 
SOUTHERN RESORTS 
MEDITERRANEAN & A 
WORLD CRUISES 


2 days to 3 mos. 
£33 to #2500 





FRANCO BELGIQUE 
Tours Co., INc, 
551-T FirTH AVE. 
New York City 





for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Fours) ' 


110 EAST 42“ST. ew York City 


“EUROPE 1929 





| Tours sailing in March, April, May, June, July; fea- 


turing motor trips to the Italian Hill Towns, the 
Riviera, Swiss mountain passes, the Thames Valley 
and Shakespeare Country. 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SI@TOURS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 
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Take this low-cost 
vacation tour of the 


Pacific Northwest 


Come out this summer and visit 
hospitable Spokane, Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Portland, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria; see snow-capped Rainier, 
queen of all America’s mountains; 
enjoy never-to-be-forgotten views 
along beautiful Puget Sound; ex- 
plore the flower-filled meadows of 
Mt. Baker National Forest; stop off 
at Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes National 
Park, adjoining it in the Canadian 
Rockies .. . Low round trip sum- 
mer fares via Great Northern will 
enable you to visit all these scenic 
vacationlands at no extra cost. 
Ask about free side trip to Van- 
couver, B.C. For illustrated books 
and further information write— 


A, J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traf. Mer., Room 705 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


a> tune in. 


on the Great North- 
ern Raiwes Deas 
cast every Monday, 
10:30 P. M., E. T., 
over Coast-to-Coast 
network of National 
Broadcasting Co. 


tL a 
ORFAeY” 


A dependable railway 
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CHINA 
Wrestling with Shani ung 


China’s biggest, thorniest problems lie 
in the famed Eastern province of Shan- 
tung. Famine stalks through groveling 
villages, and the towns are mostly held 
by a Japanese expeditionary force, simi- 
lar to U. S. Marines in Nicaragua. Last 
week, however, there were signs that 
Shantung’s problems will soon be mightily 
wrestled with by China’s big, pious, go- 
getting Christian, Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang. 

“Feng the Mighty” is still master of the 
world’s largest private army, a largely 
self-supporting band of 150,000 men, each 
schooled in some useful trade (TIME, 
July 2). Just now the new Nationalist 
Government of China is engaged in dis- 
banding its total armies of 1,500,000 men; 
and Marshal Feng, as the Nationalist 
War Minister, cannot very well keep his 
own superb force together while the others 
disband, without some excellent excuse. 
Last week he seemed to have found it in 
a word: SHANTUNG. 

Addressing the Nationalist Cabinet in 
Nanking, and speaking with the great 
moral power of a Christian privileged to 
argue in both the State’s interest and his 
own, Feng Yu-hsiang said: 

“The time has come for us to assume 
a less aggressive attitude toward Japan. 
One cannot brandish the mailed fist at 
one’s neighbor and then complain if he 
shows unfriendliness. I now believe in 
the sincerity of Japan’s desire to enter 
once more into negotiations with our 
Government. .. . J As soon as negotiations 
for the withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
Shantung are completed, we must despatch 
our own best soldiers to protect the lives 
and property of Japanese colonists there. 

. Since we are now awaiting the arrival 
of the new Japanese Minister [to China, 
M. Yoshizawa], I suggest that he be 
greeted in the friendliest manner possible 
and every effort made to reach an accord.” 

Since the private army of Marshal Feng 
unquestionably contains the Nationalist 
Government’s “best soldiers,” 





police Shantung with his own men. Doubt- 
less that would be well for the desperate, 
starving Shantungese. If they are not to 
perish many a hard job must be done, 
just such job as Feng’s tough soldiers are 
well schooled to do—farming, road build- 
ing, weaving, dike construction, and re- 
habilitation of areas ravaged by China’s 
civil war. 

Whether “Feng the Mighty” will be 
permitted to shoulder this giant’s burden 
—and incidentally to pocket Shantung— 
was not clear last week. At Nanking other 
Nationalist leaders were loath to com- 
ment; but Finance Minister T. V. Soong, 
brother-in-law of President Chiang Kai- 
shek, did reveal that he has worked out a 
program for disbanding all but 715,000 of 
the new State’s 1,500,000 troops. Whether 
some, any or all of Marshal Feng’s troops 
would be disbanded, shrewd Dr. Soong 
would not say. 





“HEALTH” 


as written between 
‘the lines ofa typical 


Hameure-American 
MENU 





OOD food is no small 





there is no | 
question that the War Minister means to | 





matteraboard Hamburg- 
American liners. The choic- 


est viands prepared by the 
most expert chefs, served by 
experienced stewards in 
tastefully decorated salons, 
combine to make every meal 
an anticipated occasion 
when going “Across the 
Atlantic”. 





PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 
S. S. RELIANCE 
‘ From New York 
Feb. 23 ~ 27 days Mar. 27 — 16 days 


Cio ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 
From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 





Rates $800 up include return passage to New York 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 
209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Citizens’ Nat'l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 
St., St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 


St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton. Or local Steam- 
ship and Tourist Agents. 
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Valedictory 


At Stekene, Belgium, Conductor Van 
Hove de Saint-Pol put his orchestra 
through the paces of a brisk number, 
brought it to an abrupt end and ordered 
a funeral march. Whispering complaints, 
his players fumbled for their scores. But 
Saint-Pol hissed them quiet, tapped for 
attention, led the march through and 
dropped dead. 

ek So 


Chicago Heroine 


Brave indeed was Mary Garden last 
week as Fiora in the Chicago Civic Opera’s 
L’Amore dei Tre Re. Basso Virgilio 
Lazzari as the blind Archibaldo had 
strangled her, thrown her body easily* 
over his shoulder, started for the wings. 
But, once deposited there, she fainted. 
Her back had been badly sprained. Yet 
rather than disappoint friends she went 
to a tea given in her honor, chatted and 
smiled for two hours before she went 
home for doctor’s treatment. 


nk 
Jonny 


Like a Broadway musical show, the 
scenes were swift and elaborate. The first 
was an Alpine rock that looked on a 
glinting glacier. The second was a prima 
donna’s apartment in a modern Swiss 
hotel. Then came a corridor of a Parisian 
hotel, intermission, the Swiss hotel again, 
the glacier, the balcony of still another 
hotel set for dining and dancing to a 
radio’s loud-speaker, a street in the middle 
of the town, a railroad terminal with real 
trains, the terminal exit with a real auto- 
mobile, the terminal’s tracks again—and 
then the station’s great clock swelling into 
a revolving globe with the Woolworth 
building and the Statue of Liberty for 
successive back drops, gay streamers, 
U. S. flags, the people all dancing madly 
and from the top of the world, fiddling 
them on, Jonny. 

Jonny was the hero, a black-face, jazz- 
band comedian. He wanted the violin 
which belonged to Daniello, a famed 
virtuoso, wanted it more than any of the 
women who wanted him, and he stole it. 
Anita, meanwhile, a fattish prima donna, 
went from Max, the queasy composer 
who took his inspiration glacier-gazing, 
to Daniello, back to Max again. She it 
was, unwittingly, who escaped with» the 
stolen violin concealed in her banjo case. 
But Jonny followed her to Switzerland 
for it, jumped in her window one morning, 
recovered it and had it for his jazz until 
Daniello recognized its tone over the radio 
and set the police on him. Desperately 
then Jonny tried for escape. He bought a 
ticket for Amsterdam. He would go back 
home and “never leave the dear White 
Way again.” But the police were too 
quick for him and he had to drop the 
violin—on the luggage of Max, who con- 
sequently was arrested for the theft. But 
Jonny was invincible. He blackjacked 
policemen, sent Max for the train that 
would start him with Anita for the U. S. 
where a big contract awaited. Jonny had 
what he wanted—the precious violin. 


*Weight this season: 120 lbs. 


TIME 





Like a Broadway musical show, jazz 
rhythms set listeners’ feet a-tapping. But 
appearances to the contrary, Jonny Spielt 
Auf* is no ordinary musical show, no 


~ 


Basso BOHNEN 


He, a Metropolitan strong man. 


Ziegfeld nor Dillingham production. 
Rather it is the notorious jazz opera of 
Ernst Krenek, 28-year-old Austrian, and 
it was presented last week by the august 
Metropolitan Opera Company with such 
important singers as Basso Michael 
Bohnen for Jonny, Tenor Walter Kirchoff 
for Max, Baritone Friedrich Schorr for 
Daniello, Sopranos Florence Easton for 
Anita, Editha Fleischer for Yvonne her 
maid, and Artur Bodanzky conducting. 

Vast publicity had preceded it. No opera 
since Salome had raised such controversy. 
Paris had scorned it, Munich had hurled 
vile-smelling bombs. In all some 65 
cities have heard it in two years and, 
while some have pompously condemned 
it for exalting jazz at the expense of 
“serious” music, others have wondered, 
laughed and enjoyed it as good entertain- 
ment. 

The Manhattan audience found it fairly 
good entertainment last week. The jazz 
seemed inferior to home-made Kern or 
Gershwin. The gentler music was dull. But 
trains, telephones, saxophones and vac- 
cuum-cleaners were novelties on the Met- 
ropolitan stage. Editha Fleischer was im- 
pertinent as the maid; Florence Easton 
looked funny carrying a banjo; and 
Michael Bohnen, the Metropolitan’s strong 
man, jumped on to a piano, out of a win- 
dow, strutted and tootled a tin saxophone 
and spoke occasional lines in his elemen- 
tary English. All this seemed to amuse the 
self-conscious ones who had paid well to 
attend an important premiére. Some 
snickered outright. Some pretended to be 
shocked at a composer who would so stoop 
to get in step with the crowd. 


*Translated literally as Jonny Strikes Up, 
by the Metropolitan as Jonny Strikes Up the 
Band. Already, however, Manhattan knows it in 
briefest form as Jonny. 
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Bayreuthliche Wagner , 

“Bringing Bayreuth to America!” Thus 
for weeks did Manager George Blumental 
advertise the coming of the German 
Grand Opera Company (TIME, Jan. 21). 
In Manhattan it would first appear and 
present, according to the traditions of 
Bayreuth,* the Ring Cycle uncut and a 
special performance of Tristan und Isolde 
with Johanna Gadski, Pomeranian soprano 
famed in the ’90s. Washington was next 
in its itinerary, then Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
so on for twelve weeks. 


Last week the Manhattan engagement 
ended without in any way having threat- 
ened the Metropolitan Opera’s prestige. 
Sole reminder of the reverently planned 
performances at Bayreuth was the length 
of Rheingold, Walkire, Siegfried, Gétter- 
dammerung. But regardless of promise 
there were occasional cuts. Of the Tris- 
tan, even kind Critic Lawrence Gilman of 
the Herald Tribune wrote: 

“Let it suffice to hazard the guess that 
this was probably the most shocking pres- 
entation of a musical master-work that 
has been given in New York by an as- 
sumedly professional company within the 
memory of the present generation. And 
this is the enterprise whose promoters had 
the effrontery to commend it to us by 
trading upon the proud name and the 
great traditions of Richard Wagner’s 
Bayreuth!” 

A few days later Critic Gilman printed 
a letter from Winifred Wagner, wife of 
Siegfried, son of Richard. In part she 
said: 

“We know that this so-called German 
Grand Opera Company is again an enter- 
prise of Mr. Blumental’s. As soon as we 
heard about our name ‘Bayreuth’ being 
brought into connection with this, we 
wrote to Mr. Blumental strickly forbidding 
him to call his company anything like 
Bayreuth! He sent us a very old dirty 
looking visiting card with his name and 
the words ‘German Opera Company’ to 
reassure us that he was not misusing the 
word Bayreuth. This Prospectus again 
shows us that this Grand German Opera 
Company is working with our name. How 
can they do so thinking of the facts, that 
they have not our orchestra, not our 
chorus, none of our conductors, none of 
our decorations and none of our technical 
men? They may perhaps have one or the 
other of our soloists—but that is not Bay- 
reuth, is it? Could we ask you to give 
notice to the American Press that this 
whole enterprise has nothing on earth to 
do with Bayreuth.” 

Adverse criticism, financial difficulties 
beset the German Grand Opera Company 
after its first performance. After one week 
it was necessary to dethrone Manager 
Blumental, place the company under the 
care of Concert Manager Sol Hurok, who 
said in part: 

“The company never pretended to copy 
the Bayreuth performances. It is merely 
concerned in giving the operas of Richard 
Wagner to the best of its ability. . . .” 


*Town in Bavaria where was built and dedi- 
cated a theatre for Richard Wagner’s operas. 
Tourists today gather from all over Europe for 
the summer festival at which performances of 
famed excellence are given. 
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Arrow ha a 


Ix New York and Chicago—where 
styles either take hold or die fast —a brand- 
new type of gentleman’s white collar has 
just met the hardest test and the warmest 
greeting any collar ever had. 

It’s made of a new fabric, finer than beau- 
tiful linen, and fully starched. As the name 
implies, it is the new aristocrat of the house 
of Arrow. It weighs only 3/ of one lonesome 
ounce; it’s as pliant as a reed. Its metro- 
politan success has now made Golden 


new- TYPE of starched COLLAR 


that is reacung YOUNG men from the sloppy 1 rmality 
of Sport shirt for business wear - - for it 16 ACTUALLY 
EASIER than a soft shirt-»-AND MILES HANDSOMER 


Arrow available in five smart styles —in 


every good men’s outfitter’s in America. 


Golden 


RROW 


35¢- - 3for81 COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC., TROY, NEW YORK 
Makers of Arrow Collars . . Handkerchiefs , , Shirts , . Underwear 
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Dark Brown? 


WHEN THE WORLD I$ DARK 
BROWN «++ WHEN YOUR HEAD 
IS JUST A HIVE OF WILD BEES... 
WHEN, FOR ANY REASON, YOUR 
PRESENT BRAND GOES BACK 
ON YOU... THERE If STILL ONE 


CIGARETTE THAT I$ FRIENDLY 


IT’S MENTHOL -COOLED 


$PULID <cIGARETTES -20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


INK that 





NO BUSINESS 
in Business 


La Salle Street, Chicago 
looking North from Jackson Boulevard 


“Thats Why lmportant 
Records are Usually 


Written with 
wo 


SANFORD'S 


Qu PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Bitten Squaw 

In Sisseton, S. Dak., one Amos White, 
a Sioux Indian, bit off the end of his 
squaw’s nose to make her less attractive to 
other Indians. She will probably have re- 
covered when he returns to her, after the 
(wo years and eight months which he must 
spend in the penitentiary. 


iain 


Envelope 

In Manhattan, last week, four robbers 
waiked into a Park Avenue jewelry shop 
in broad daylight, bound, gagged the shop- 
keeper, stole $200,000 worth of genis, 
walked out. None but the jeweler noticed 
a soiled white envelope lying in an open 
drawer. In the envelope was a diamond 
worth $500,000. 


Serial 

In Pittsburgh, in the Allegheny County 
Jail, one Paul Jawarski, condemned to 
die, read a serial story. The next and last 
installment was scheduled to appear after 
his execution. At his request an advance 
copy of the installment was sent to him by 
the publishers. Jawarski finished the story 
before his execution, said “It’s the end for 
me, too.” 


Policeman 

Big John Belskey, Chicago policeman, 
weighs 17 stone ;* handy with his fists, he 
is North Side (Chicago) champion of 
police boxers. Anna Belskey, his wife, 
weighs less than seven stone. In Cook 
County last week Policeman-Pugilist Bel- 
skey sued his wife for divorce, charging 
cruelty. Particulars: she is alleged to have 
struck his face, taken his pistol, sat upon 
his person, bade him leave her house. 


——6>——— 


Flush 

In San Francisco, Mrs. William 
Schaumberg, her husband and five friends 
sat down to play poker. “Oh, I can't 
play this game,’ said Mrs. William 
Schaumberg, “I don’t know how.” 

“T will show you,” said William Schaum- 
berg, as he dealt the cards. 

The highest hand in poker is a royal 
straight flush, a sequence in the same 
suit from the ten to the ace. What was 
the chagrin of William Schaumberg when 
his wife revealed a royal straight flush in 
diamonds on the first hand! 

What was his chagrin when, half an 
hour later, she revealed that another royal 
straight flush in diamonds had been dealt 
to her! 

Another 15 minutes and Mrs. Schaum- 
berg asked for one card in the “draw.” 
When, having done so, she revealed an- 
other royal straight flush, in clubs, Wil- 
liam Schaumberg’s chagrin was great. He 
fainted. 


*A stone is approximately 14 pounds, 
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The old way. This machine 
for stranding cable was the best 
in the country, but — 


Western Electric engineers worked out a 
new way, stranding cable more quickly, 


more safely, more economically. 


“ é \ 
7 - 
a 
f * 


i wasnt 


good enough 


N equipment and methods the 
Western Electric telephone cable 
plant of 1927 set the pace. But that 
didn’t satisfy the company’s manu- 
facturing engineers. They put the 
plant in the test tube of critical 
judgment—and they came out with 
something even better. 
It meant revising processes, re- 
designing machines, rebuilding a 


factory which occupied sixteen huge 
structures. But it was worth it! 

Whether making cable or any of 
the 10,000 items of telephone ap- 
paratus, Western Electric seeks till it 
finds the better and more efficient 
and more economical way. As 
manufacturer for the Bell System 
this is its share in good telephone 
service. 


Western Eleciric 


MAKERS OF YOUR TELEPHONE 























WING CHAIR 
FLYERS of 
PLANES 


MAS*® men, deeply interested in flying, never 

get beyond the wing chair stage of avi- 
ation. They are convinced that all flying is the 
epic achievement of a Lindbergh. 

It isn’t. While most of us cannot hope to 
attain the time-table exactness of a Lindbergh, a 
lot of men in the happy thirties and dangerous 
forties are quietly setting out to master this busi- 
ness of flying. 

““Babe’’ Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner, is a licensed pilot and makes 
his long jumps by air. R. L. Putnam, vice-presi- 
dent of the Magazine of Business, made a six 
months’ air tour in the interest of aviation. Fred 
Foote solicits space for Life via airplane. Colonel 
John A. Fishback, Indianapolis manufacturer of 
pancake flour, flies regularly. 

These men regard flying as more or less ordi- 
nary routine. Yet all of them hit the happy 
medium somewhere between flaming youth and 
chloroformable age. 

Of course, one thing is vitally necessary to fly- 
ing—an airplane. Hence, you'll permit us to 
introduce the Command-Aire—a plane of un- 
canny stability. See the picture below where the 
pilot leaves the cockpit and straddles the fuse- 
lage while the Command-Aire goes merrily and 
steadily about its own devices. This is in no sense 
a stunt, but an everyday demonstration of 
Command-Aire stability. 

Ask us for full information about the COM- 
MAND-AIRE. And, if you like, we'll arrange 
with our nearest distributor for a demonstration. 
Just write. 








COMMAND-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 








COMMAND-AIRE 


TIME 





Tale of Two Women 

The flying wives of Sir Abe (diamonds) 
Bailey, 64, and Sir James (coal & iron) 
Heath, 77, were on the ground last week. 

Lady Bailey, 39, landed her plane at 
Croydon airport, near London. She had 
been on-the-way from Cape Town, South 
Africa, since May 12. Trouble in the 
jungle and with stubborn British colonial 
officials, she said. But nonetheless Lady 
Bailey tossed off her helmet proudly; she 
had completed a round trip of 18,000 miles, 
something her rival, Lady Heath, had never 
done; furthermore, she had beaten Lady 
Heath in that strange shuttle race of last 
spring.* 

Lady Heath, 31, last week in Manhat- 
tan, applied for her first U. S. citizenship 
papers. What Sir James would say about 
that, she did not say. 


ee 
Unbroken Stick 


Daniel Guggenheim is getting old—72. 
His name is still synonymous with gold, 
silver, copper and nitrate mining from 
Alaska to Chile. That synonymity devel- 
oped a half century ago when the late 
Meyer Guggenheim started a smelter in 
Colorado for his seven sons. In the last 
three and a half years, however, Daniel 
Guggenheim has made his name consonant 
with aeronautical promotion. First he 
gave $500,000 to New York University for 
a college of aeronautics.+ His good friend 
Alexander Klemin is its active head. Next 
he gave $2,500,000 for a Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aviation. 
His active son Harry F. Guggenheim is 
good president there.** Last week he let 
it be known that he had sent a $480,000 
gift to Chile. The only condition was that 
the money be applied to promote South 
American flying. 

South America has no endowed school 
for the teaching of general aeronautics. 
With the poor development of land trans- 
portation, there is a great opportunity for 
planes to carry passengers, mail and ex- 
press over the greater part of the conti- 
nent. This enterprising air transport com- 
panies are beginning to do—largely with 
planes bought in Europe. 


Daniel Guggenheim is a grandson of 
Simon Guggenheim, a Swiss immigrant, 
and son of Meyer Guggenheim. He is the 
second of seven brothers: Isaac, Daniel, 
Murry, Solomon, Simon, Benjamin, Wil- 
liam. Many years ago their father called 
them together, told them the parable of 
seven sticks which separately could be 
broken, but together were unbreakable. 
He started them in the mining business 
with a smelter in Colorado. They pros- 
pered, engaged the best brains in the 
mining business, gained control of vast 


*Lady Bailey flew from London to Cape 
Town one week faster than Lady Heath flew 
from Cape Town to London (Time, April 23 
et seq.). 

+Previously the University had a full four- 
year course in aeronautics, the first in the U. S. 

**Son-in-law of the late Paul Morton, Secre- 
tary of the Navy under Roosevelt. 
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copper mining properties which produced 
two-fifths of the world’s copper supply. 
When they sold control of Chile Copper 
to Montana’s Anaconda, in 1923, their 
Chilean investments alone were estimated 
at $100,000,000. 

Daniel is known as the leading spirit 
of the group. During the War he took 
the lead in seeing that the Government 
was supplied with copper at half the pre- 
vailing market price. Before he was 4o 
he had crossed the Atlantic 70 times. He 
is a patron of Art, Music, Literature, horse 
breeding, horticulture, an excellent geog- 
rapher and anthropologist, a noted philan- 
thropist.* 

In industry he has stood for high wages, 
profit sharing with employes (in this he 
was a leader long before it received gen- 
eral publicity) and high standards of liv- 
ing. He believes in and sets an example of 
hard work. He also believes in vacations, 
saying that a man who works twelve 
months does only eight months’ work. As 
for getting ahead in the world, his maxim 
is: “Roasted pigeons don’t fly into a 
man’s mouth.” 


RELIGION 


Death & Salvation 


In peaceful Sunbury Court at Sunbury 
on the Thames, England, 63 uniformed 
officers of the Salvation Army High Coun- 
cil squatted in the meeting-room, listening 
with silent approval—a few with speech- 
less scorn—to the impassioned oratory of 
the vice president of the Council, Lieuten- 
ant Commissioner William Haines. His 
glumly ascetic countenance became vital- 
ized as he denounced one-man control of 
the Salvation Army, justifying his part 
and that of his colleagues in deposing Gen. 
Bramwell Booth, which they had done but 
two days before this meeting of the Coun- 
cil (Time, Jan. 14 & 21). 

A telephone jangled. Commissioner 
James Hay left the room to answer it 
Lieutenant Commissioner Haines went on 
talking for a minute or two; then wearily 
he sat down. When Commissioner Hay 
returned, even the most phlegmatic coun- 
cilman could spot him as a bearer of bad 
tidings. From London had come a trunk 
call. Gen. Booth had gone to law, obtain- 
ing a temporary injunction which forbade 
the council to elect a successor to his 
deposed self. 

Lieutenant Commissioner Haines gasped, 
stared hard. At Hay’s suggestion all rose, 
asked God for guidance. The meeting was 
adjourned. 

Some stayed to mutter about a Booth 
promise broken. From the Booth camp 
had come word the previous day that no 
legal action would be taken. Some went 
away with the feeling of having been 
tricked into impotency. Lieutenant Com- 
missioner Haines went into the adjoining 
room, lay down, and, in the torture of a 
sudden attack of acute indigestion, died. 








*His brother Simon Guggenheim, Republican 
Senator from Colorado (1907-13), is also a 
great giver—$3,500,000 for the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation (for his dead 
son) for scholarships for advanced study abroad, 
without regard to sex, race, creed or color 
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. Tiny grains of abrasive, a plastic organic bonding material, the appli- 
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o cation of heat and of tremendous power—thousands of pounds pressure. 
but And one type of grinding wheel is formed—wheels for certain definite 
Ee kinds of work. In direct contrast, wheels their equal in cutting effi- 
ner ciency but for different kinds of work take their form from pouring a 
“ semi-liquid mass into molds. . With five bonding processes, three abra- 
Hil y sives and hundreds of formulae, Norton wheels meet the world’s widely 
lay varying requirements. 
un- ° 
bad From practical experience comes the demand for a stronger or weaker 
unk bond, coarser or finer abrasive, or another type of abrasive, greater 
ain- ° ° . 
inches or lesser density. The slightest change in formula may produce the 
his desired change in the wheel’s cutting action. By these means must be 
g 4 y 
bed met the exacting demands of industry for grinding its steels and irons 
ose, and their many alloys, as well as softer metals and other materials. 
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The Covey mural in Norton Hall here reproduced presents one good 
ooth reason for Norton success—a proper co-ordination of human effort and 
he machinery. 
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SHORT 


AND 


SWEET 


RIGHT there you have it. 
sweeter, mellower smoking wth 
if you use a short and easy appe- 
tizer, Squibb’s Dental Cream. Sim- 
ple? Sure, but it works wonders 
when your mouth starts getting 
surly and tepid. 

Brush your teeth with Squibb’s 
in the morning before you start 
smoking. Right through the day, 
you'll find a brisker, cleaner zest 
in your favorite smoke. 

The secret lies in the particles 
of Milk of Magnesia which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream contains. 
These tiny particles lodge in the 
mouth crevices and fight against 
the sour, bitter acids. "They keep 
your mouth healthy, your breath 
always sweet. 

All drug stores carry Squibb’s. 


40c a large tube. 
© 1929, by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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GUARD THE 


DANGER 
LINE 


TIME 


SPORT 


Records 
Paavo Nurmi, famed Finn, began his 
second series of U. S. runnings by estab- 
lishing in Brooklyn three world’s records 
as follows: 3,000 yards in 7 min, 43 and 2 
sec.; 2,500 metres in 6:58; and one and 
five-eighth miles in 7:232. He made these 
records in the course of running 3,000 
yards with a stop watch in one hand. 





Oscar Nathieson, who 20 years ago was 
amateur speed-skating champion of the 
world, established a world’s record at 
Davos, Switzerland, by skating 500 metres 
in 43 sec. In Davos also, Ballangrud, Nor- 
wegian skater, skated 5,000 metres in 
3:244, a world’s record. 


Dick Black, captain of the 1928 Dart- 
mouth much-battered football team, while 
playing ping-pong last week, was severely 
injured by running a large splinter into 
his forearm. He was put in the infirmary. 

George Kojac, in Philadelphia, swam 
too yards on his back in 1 min. ? sec., 


| beating his own world’s record. 


—S 


| “Mush” 


The snow 
ing over the roads. 
of snow, twisting them quickly 
visible dancers in the white woods. Steep, 
shining lawns slanted under the trees, 
marked by the light feet of birds, brushed 
by the tails of foxes, punctuated strangely 
by the furry paws of rabbits. The cold 
whisper of winter, the soft voice of disaster 
through beauty, sounded in the forest. 

Seppalla, resting one knee on his sled 
and using his right leg to push with, drove 
his team along the white miles. His little 
Siberian dogs plunged hopelessly in their 
harness, jerking against leather, grooving 
| the deep drifts with their bellies. Remem- 
bering again the drifting ice across Norton 
Bay, Leonard Seppalla cracked his whip 
and called the curious signal to go ahead 
which made his leader duck and scuttle, 
| guessing the trail with his feet. 
| No roads lead to Nome, only the daz- 
| zling desert of the snow. But last week, 
Leonard Seppalla was not driving Scotty 
to a fever-stricken town near the Bering 
| Strait with a cargo of serum strapped 
to his skidding sled. He was driving a 
team through the Adirondack woods, near 
Lake Placid, in the second Annual Lake 
| Placid Sled Dog Derby, which he won with 
| a total elapsed time of two hours and 32 
minutes for the two 15-mile laps of the 
run. Later the most famous of dog team 
drivers banqueted in the Lake Placid Club 
with his ten less successful competitors. 

Among them was Walter Channing of 
Boston, Chairman of the Racing Commit- 
tee of the New England Sled Dog Club, 
who beat Seppalla’s time on the second 
day’s run but lost to him on the average of 
the two days’ time, because his harness 
had broken on the first lap. Hiram Mason 
was third. He was driving for the Taylor- 
Mason kennels at Tamworth, N. H., of 
which the other member is Mosely Taylor, 
President of the New England Sled Dog 
Club, an amateur who since 1921 has 


fell in the morning, drift- 
The wind lifted scarves 
about in- 
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© Wide World 
LEONARD SEPPALLA 
No roads lead to Nome. 


helped finance races. Fourth was Mrs. E. 
P. Ricker, of Poland Spring, Me., who had 
to break trail on the second day. 

Dog racing is a necessity, not a sport, 
in Polar regions or across the drifting ice 
of Norton Sound in Alaska where Seppalla 
became famous for his five and a half 
day mush to Nome in 1925 with diphtheria 
serum, beating the record run for 655 
miles by three and a half days. Balto, 
whom Gunnar Kasson drove on the race 
to Nome, also dragged Roald Amundsen 
north when he planned his polar flight. 

In the U. S., especially in New England 
and the Northwest, dog-racing is becoming 
popular like all other winter sports. Last 
week Edward P. Clark won the 220-mile 
Berlin to Boston race, which stopped at 
Lowell, Mass., when a thaw spoiled the 
snow on the road to Boston. At the March 
winter carnival in The Pas, Man., will be 
revived the derby — ee Pas to Flin 


Flo and back, with a $2,000 first prize 
and Emil St. ne ha present world’s 
champion, an entrant. 

é 








Poultry Show 

In Manhattan last week, 7,500 birds, 
187 rabbits, 15 cavies (7. e., guinea pigs 
and a great number of persons crowded 
the basement of Madison Square Garden 
This was the 40th Annual Poultry, Pigeon 
and Pet Stock Show. 

Of those present, the persons, staring 
about them with ennui or enthusiasm were 
the most absurd. The rabbits crawled 
about in wire enclosures, their 
twitching with annoyance, their legs drag- 
ging in bewildered apathy. The guinea pigs 
dozed or squeaked with fury. The towl 
alone presented a pleasing appearance. 
Their bright plumes flashed and glittered; 
their stupid, shining eyes were red with 
pride or excitement as they strutted, with 
an excess of vigor, around their tiny 
hutches. The air, dark with smoke, lack- 
ing the dusty sweetness of a barnyard, was 
filled with the shrill, silly clamor of their 
Roosters, super-charged with mas- 
culinity, cried loudly and beat their wings 
against bars which were barely sufficient 
to prohibit a shocking orgy and debauch. 
Hens cooed and ruffled their clipped, soft 


noses 


voices. 
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wings. Doves moaned, flattened soft bodies | 


against the damp floor of their roosting 
place. 

Whence had these strange and noisy 
creatures come, creatures whose eyes were 
purblind, whose wings had never sufficed 
to raise them over the hen hutch fence? 
Some of them came from Guilford, Conn. 
These were Reptilians, low birds reported 
immune to disease who seemed to glide 
rather than walk, an almost extinct breed 
whose 40 remaining members are owned 
by Breeder Paul P. Ives. Others, George 
Lowry’s ten white leghorns who last year 
laid 3,014 eggs, came from West Willing- 
ton, Conn. 

There were many peculiar and eccentric 
birds upon display. One, a featherless, 
wingless, soundless, egg-laying edible 
chicken was called the Kiwi. There were 
Buttercups from Sicily and Austrolops 
from Australia, and one three-legged hen. 
Newsmongers in their enormously disa- 
greeable eagerness to make some funny 
sayings about the poultry show and in their 
total inability to do so hung in anxious 
frenzy over prisons in which specimens of 
canaries whistled their shrill chants. These 
canaries were a special feature of the 4oth 
show. One, worth $4,000, had died on 
reaching the show because his water and 
food had spilled en route from Cleveland. 
The canaries were judged mainly on their 
abilities to follow the tunes of a German 
water organ. Four shy canaries delayed 
the contest one day by refusing to whistle 
when they were expected to. 

The Virginia team of the 4-H Club won 
a judging contest. The 4-H Club (‘“head, 
heart, hands and health”) is an organiza- 
tion of boys and girls fostered by 
the Department of Agriculture to encour- 
age an interest in farm life. The judging 
contest is a contest in which the members 
of the 4-H Club handed their opinions of 
fowl to the real judges. 


Everyone knows that most professional 
sports have now become rackets. Boxing, 
baseball, all kinds of racing are infested 
with dishonest men. Poultry raising has 
not yet been considered among rackets, 
nor should it be. But last week there came 
rumors that wickedness, like a greedy red 
fox, had invaded even the hencoops. 

For nine months the Federal courts have 
been investigating the live poultry situa- 
tion in Manhattan. Last week they in- 
dicted gt poultry racketeers who had 
maintained a monopoly on the distribution 
of live fowl by persecuting retailers who 
refused to join a ring quaintly called 
“Greater New York Live Poultry Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” The retailers were 
unable to get chickens for their markets, 
or only to get inferior, poisoned poultry. 
Their homes and shops were destroyed by 
bombs; their markets burned or polluted 
by poison gas. Their truck drivers were 
slugged; the tires of their trucks sliced. 

Among those indicted were the Brothers 
Herbert, most famed and feared by inde- 
pendent poultrymen. It was Arthur 
(“Tootsie”) Herbert who held under his 
pudgy thumb all the truck drivers; who 
was implicated in bombing the home of 
Rebel Poultryman Joseph Hasenfratz. It 
was Charlie Herbert who bossed the 
Shochetim Union (Jewish slaughterers ) 
who disciplined independents by refusing 
to kill their chickens according to Jewish 
dietary laws. 


HE acid test of 14 years’ 

performance on hundreds 
of thousands of cars is out- 
standing proof of Houdaille 
hydraulic double-acting shock 
absorbers. With the world to 
choose from, 47 American and 
European car and truck manu- 
facturers have adopted Hou- 
daille shock absorbers as 
standard equip- 
ment on Merit. 
Dovusie-ACTING, 
Houdailles ab- 
sorb those 








Standard 


Equipment on 


Lincoln 
Ford 
Pierce-Arrow 
Jordan 
Stearns-Knignt 
Cunningham 
Nash 
Advanced Six 
Chrysler 
Imperial 
Graham-Paige 
619-629-835 
Studebaker 
President 
and 
33 European Cars 


shocks that make springs 
‘strike bottom.’’ They kill 
recoil before it starts. 
Hyprautic, they automatic- 
ally and instantly adjust their 
resistance to the size of bumps 
and force of spring action. 
Houdaille shock absorbers 
sell themselves. Our Dis- 


tributor will gladly equip 


your car on 
trial. You'll 
wonder how you 
ever drove with- 
out them. 


HOUDAILLE 


Hydraulic Double-Acting 
SHOCK. ABSORBERS. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 537 E. DELAVAN AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
T-1 In Canada—222 SIMCOE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Please send me the booklet, ““A Smooth Ride Over the Roughest Roads to Anywhere” 


Name 


Street 


.City 
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Radiators 


TEAM cannot fully heat a radiator until 
S all the air has been expelled. Airid Air 
Valves No. 500 release this air quickly, si- 
lently, completely and automatically, and as- 
sure piping hot radiators. Replace old-style 
valves with Airids. For only a few dollars 
you can have hot radiators and more com- 
fort this winter. 


AIERID Air Valves 
_Jor Steam Radiators 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are easily 
attached without tools. For sale by all plumb- 
ing and heating contractors. Fully guaranteed 
for five years. Price $1.35. 


No. 510 VAC-AIRID, for “vacuum” heating. 


Send for Free Booklet containing valu- 
able heating suggestions, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. 


ACCESSORIES DIV. DEPT. AV 3412 
40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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arden Book 


eo your garden the pride of 

your neighborhood. This 1929 
book of ours will help you by sug- 
gesting the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables and telling you how to 
plant and grow them so they 


will look like the beautiful 


pictures it shows. 













A copy free if you mention 


TIME 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














EDUCATION _ 


Intellectual Mean 

In Turkey, kinetic President Mustafa 
Kemal holds that intellectual progress de- 
pends solely upon quick assimilation of 
Western ideas. 

But in Germany, Oswald Spengler lucu- 
brates that Western civilization, now top- 
pling over a wave crest, declines by 
morphological law. 

In Russia, Minister of Education Ana- 
tole Lunacharsky cries savagely against 
the soul because it individualizes man, 
believes that all men must be welded 
indistinguishably into a mass-man, that 





the only soul is the collective soul of all | 


men. 

In Africa, many a tribal chieftain or- 
ganizes periodic Bacchanalian orgies to 
ward eff extinction, maintain virility. 

These and many more beliefs, added, 
divided, might yield an intellectual mean. 
That mean will be the intellectual situation 
of the world. 

To discover it, Dr. Francis Xavier Der- 
cum, President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, last week set bravely 
forth. Assisting him are 41 men, each 
and every one high on the honor roll of 
U. S. savants. 

Not merely inquisitive are these world- 
thought probers. Once they know what 
the world thinks, they will do something 
about it: They will “formulate a future 
program of service to all branches of 
learning.” 

In prospect, therefore, is a storehouse 
of all knowledge, a service station to all 
puzzled learners. Keen-minded citizens 
saw in so vast a plan no little nobility, 
some little obscurity. 


Not always has the American Philo- 
sophical Society, oldest U. S. learned 
society, propounded such weighty ques- 
tions. Founded in 1744 by Benjamin 
Franklin, but fallen into decline, it was 
revived in 1767 by Philadelphia aristocrats 
who were jealous of another Franklin- 
founded society, ‘““The American Society 
for Promoting and Promulgating Useful 
Knowledge in Philadelphia.” By January 
1769 the city’s store of useful knowledge 
had become considerable; its philosophical 
riches were gratifying. It occurred to 
Philadelphians that the two were not per- 
force antagonistic. The two societies 
joined, elected Franklin president, called 
themselves the American Philosophical 
Society. 

First of U. S. learned societies, also 
Franklin-founded, was the Junto (1727). 
As the Junto-was the ancestor of the Use- 
ful Knowledge group, each one of the 
present society’s 436 members may 
proudly and properly trace his philosophi- 
cal descent from the beginning of U. S. 
wisdom. Simple indeed were the questions 
propounded to the Junto’s applicants for 
membership. The first was typical of 
candor in the City of Brotherly Love: 
Have you any particular disrespect to 
any present members? Do you sincerely 
believe that you love mankind in general? 
Do you love truth for truth’s sake? 











« The Kermath 200 ~ 
. The Master Motor — “f 
f 


Here is the supreme ac- 
complishment not only of 
Kermath but, we believe, of the entire 

industry. 

This valve-in-the-head design comes 
in two models—one for medium duty 
work in cruisers up to 65 and 70 ft., and 
one for high speed use in runabouts, 
small cruisers and express cruisers. 

If your boat is the type to which the 
Kermath 200 belongs, you will never be 
satisfied with anything else. 

Send at once for the new catalog. It 
describes the outstanding features of this 
Master Motor. 


3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms—5th Ave. and 15th St 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 










Your Health, Sir! < 


Try these delicious figs 
at my risk and expense 


Do you like those big, tender, skinless, 
preserved figs that are served in dining cars 
and clubs at 40e a portion ? Would you like 
to get some of the same figs at a price that 
is only a fraction of what you paid before ? 

If so, I will gladly send you at my risk and 
expense, a box containing one dozen 13-02. 
tins of the finest figs grown; big, plump, 
delicious and tender. When the box reaches 
you, open a can—let the whole family try 
them as a breakfast dish or dessert. Then, 
if you want to keep them, just send me your 
check for $3.80 ($4.35 west of the Missis- 
sippi) to cover the entire shipment. If you 
don’t think these are the finest figs you ever 
tasted—return the eleven remaining cans 
to me and you won’t owe me a cent. 


Send no money—Just the coupon 


Don’t miss this real treat, simply fill in the at- 
tached coupon and mail it now—while you think of it, 
SSCS SSSSESSSERESEEESESSEE HERE EERE CERES EEE eee eee eee 
DELANE BROW? 
1520 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Yes, you may send me, at your expense, your special 
package of one dozen tins of delicious, plump figs. After 
trying the contents of one tin, L will either return the 





rest at your expense, or send you $3.80 ($4.35 west of the 


Mississippi) in full payment within ten days. 
ONE T ETP PT PET eP ert Pe PERE O EY TT Lito 
AGGPOEB cc cece. 


City vee . State 


Bank or other reference peseeasece 
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CINEMA 


Variations 

Because acting and over-feeding caused 
brown pouches to appear under his melan- 
choly eyes, the face of King Tut, famed 
cinema dog, was lifted last week by one 
Dr. G. M. Eisenhower in Hollywood. 





Independent theatre owners, voting on 
box-office appeal of cinema people, ranked 
Clara Bow best of women, Colleen Moore 
second, Billie Dove third, Mary Pickford 
sixth, Greta Garbo twelfth. Of men, Lon 
Chaney was first, Tom Mix second, John 
Gilbert third. 


In Coquette, Mary Pickford film now in 
production, Mrs. Arthur Loew, daughter- 
in-law of the late Marcus Loew, only 
daughter of Adolph Zukor (Time, Jan. 
14) earned $7.50 per day as an extra. 


Casting offices in Hollywood last week 
offered $15 per day to those who could 
best howl like dogs, make parrot-noises, 
imitate chickens, cats and neighing horses. 


Arriving in Hollywood, Will Hays, inter- 
viewed on censorship, said: “Motion pic- 
tures are just as necessary in their way as 
agriculture. . . . Any effort to censor and 
cut... is as great an outrage as to cut 
the tender tips of newly sprouting corn.” 


In Old Bailey Court, London, last fort- 
night, one Robert Williams, carpenter, said 
he had killed an Irish housemaid in Hyde 
Park because he had been seized with an 
epileptic fit during which he saw the face 
of Lon Chaney, famed U. S. cinemactor. 
On the day before the killing, Carpenter 
Williams said he had viewed the film, Lon- 
don After Midnight, featuring Mr. Chaney. 
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The New Pictures 

Adoration. A Russian prince (Antonio 
Moreno), works as a waiter in a Paris 
restaurant, cherishing a revolver with three 
bullets in it—one for his wife (Billie 
Dove), one for a certain count, and one 
for himself. Miss Dove is photographed in 
clinging gowns, with turbans, without tur- 
bans, with headdress, without headdress. 
3efore the end Mr. Moreno sees his mis- 
take about the count. Best shot: General 
Alexis Muratov shutting up his shoe- 
shine parlor. 


—@——- 


A Lady of Chance. Cinema racketeers 
and crooks, sensitive to a waning interest 
in their mode of life, have shown in recent 
films a happy tendency to satirize them- 
selves. Love is all they take seriously 
now, and they may even change their atti- 
tude about that for the better. Norma 
Shearer, at least, outwitting Lowell Sher- 
man, a rival racketeer, or finding out that 
the fellow she wants to gyp is not as rich 


as she hoped, provides an entertaining 
hour. 
a 


The Strange Case of Lena Smith. A 
series of patient, beautifully photographed 
and slightly academic incidents record the 
suffering which life lays bit by bit upon 
Esther Ralston, a Viennese servant-girl. 
It isn’t always clear why she should bear 
so much—the loss of her child, the con- 
cealment of her marriage, the insults of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Morals, in 
whose kitchen she works, but she is a 
meek one—until the last, that is. Although 
he has told his story too carefully, per- 
haps, and dedicated it too consciously to 
the majesty of suffering, Josef von Stern- 
berg, director of Underworld, often gives 
this unusual picture the Spartan, grand 
effect he tries for. Best shot: Austrian 
officer brushing his hair before he shoots 
himself. 


A 
nes 





The Rescue. Few scenarists have un- 
derstood the literary methods of the late 
Joseph Conrad, or discovered until too 
late how his tales of adventure, seemingly 
straightforward enough, are complicated 
with struggles about something called 
honor. “Take out that honor, we can’t 








Lity DAMITA 


Her 





was preserved. 


have it in” exasperated directors declare 
at last, but when pencils scratch and honor 
disappears, Conrad has gone too. Blank 
spaces must be left for the honor: Ronald 
Colman, adventurer, loves Lily Damita, 
wife of another, but tries to preserve her 
—; besides, he has sworn on his 

to restore a certain Rajah to his 
throne. Even superb photography cannot 
make more than a routine film out of this 
brooding but somehow unreal and _tor- 
mented story. Best shot: Capt. Jorgensen 
blowing up the ammunition ship. 

Lily Damita is 24 and a brown-eyed 
blonde, famed in Paris as a bailet dancer, 
in Germany as a cinemactress, in Spain 
as one of those received by King Alfonso. 
U. S.  Cinemagnate Samuel Goldwyn 
spotted her in Berlin and recently brought 
her to Hollywood. 








MILESTONES 





Born. A son, William Alexander, the 
first-born, to Mrs. Rosamond Pinchot 
Gaston, onetime actress (the nun in The 
Miracle), campaigner for President-Reject 
Alfred E. Smith, niece of onetime Gover- 
nor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania; in 
Manhattan. 





— 


Engaged. Helen Wills, 22, holder of 
U. S., English and French tennis cham- 
pionships, fair-to-middling painter; to 
Frederick Shander Moody Jr., 27, stock 
broker of San Francisco, fair-to-middling 
tennis player.* They first met at Cannes 
in 1926. Said Miss Wills last week: “I will 
play tennis as long as I can hold a racquet.” 
The London Evening News talked to Miss 
Wills in Berkeley, Calif., over long dis- 
tance telephone to get the story. 








Married. Miriam Fortune Ryan, daugh- 
ter of Allan A. Ryan, granddaughter of the 
late Thomas Fortune Ryan; and Jacques 
R. Herbert; in Montreal; secretly. 

* 

Married. Thomas Fortune Ryan 2d, 
29, grandson of the late capitalist Thomas 
Fortune Ryan; and Mrs. Margaret Moor- 
head Rea, 29, divorced wife of the son 
of the onetime president of Pennsylvania 
Railroad; in the Municipal Building, Man- 
hattan. 











oe 
Died. John (“Jack”) Linder, 13, of 
No. 1340 Third Ave., Manhattan; of 
pneumonia and delay. A police emergency 
squad was called to take him from his 
fourth-floor home to a hospital; the delay 
was considerable because John Linder 
weighed 375 pounds. Last summer, he 
weighed only 341 pounds when he easily 
won the prize for fattest boy and ate 
his share of 15,000 quarts of ice cream, 
10,000 quarts of milk and five tons of 
crackers at a Tammany children’s party 
in Central Park (Time, June 11). 
=e 
Died. Leonard Cline, 36, able reporter, 
novelist (God Head; Listen, Moon; The 
Dark Chamber), contributor to Trme,t+ 
of heart disease; in Manhattan. 











<< 





‘Died. Dr. Joseph Goldberger, 54, of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, discoverer 
of “vitamin PP” as a preventive of pel- 
lagra (disease resulting from unbalanced 
diet); of hypernephroma, a malignant 
growth on the kidneys resembling cancer; 
in the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C 
A martyr to science, he had within 15 
years investigated and contracted the fol- 
lowing diseases: typhus fever (Mexico 
City), yellow fever (New Orle ns), bone 
breaking fever (Brownsville, Tex.). 

—— 

Died. Caspar Whitney, 64, author, 
editor, explorer (North and South Amer- 
icas, India, Siam, Malay), onetime war 
correspondent (Cuba, Mexico, France) ; 
of pneumonia; in Manhattan. 





Died. Harry Coulby, 64, of Cleveland, 
(“Tsar of the Great Lakes’’), ship and 


*Mr. Moody began to take tennis lessons a 
year ago. He has not yet played against Miss 
Wills in public. 

tHis last story was “Demosthenes the For- 
tunate”’ (Time, Jan, 21), 
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steel tycoon (Interlakes Steamship Co., 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.); suddenly; in London. 


~ 
> 


Died. Walter C. Teter, 66, founder of 
the community & airport at Teterboro, 
N. J.; after a short illness; in Manhattan. 


Died. Anton A. Tibbe, 70, corncob 
pipe maker; in Oakland, Calif. Mr. Tibbe 
made his birthplace, Washington, Mo., 
the corncob metropolis, when he dis- 
covered a method of fireproofing “Missouri 
Meerschaums.” 


o—- 


Died. Henry King Braley, 78, senior 
justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, onetime mayor of Fall River; after 
a long illness; in Boston. Justice Braley 
handed down the court decision on the last 
Sacco-Vanzetti appeal. 


- 


Died. Silvester Hendershot, 82, “Wild 
Man of Borneo,” for 20 years with the 
Ringling circus; in the county poorhouse 
at Platteville, Wis. Once the town dude, 
he let his wavy hair grow until it reached 
his waist and practiced making faces 
until he got a circus job. Barnum’s origi- 
nal “Wild Men of Borneo,” the brothers 
Plutano and Wano, who were reputed to 
have been captured on the island of Bor- 
neo and who never learned to speak Eng- 
lish, died in 1912 and 1905. 





ONES ae Farm Products are 

cna pe hamnere-gw temmpce 

young pork from which they are 
made, but also because of the pains- 
taking care used in their making and 
the personal supervision given by the 
Jones Family. 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage...Choice 
cuts of young pork, pure spices, noth. 
ing else... Shipped fresh daily. 


Jones Dairy Farm Hams and Bacon 
... Mildly cured and leisurely smoked 
with real hickory logs. 


If your neighborhood dealer does not supply 
you write us. We solicit direct inquiries. 


ONES DAIRY FARM 
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SCIENCE 


Carboloy & Widia 

Two competitive groups of metallurgist- 
salesmen chafed last week at industry’s 
slow take-up of a scientific development— 
tungsten, carbon and cobalt so combined 
that they made a new material for cutting- 
tools. The men on one side were em- 
ployed by the Carboloy Co., General Elec- 
tric subsidiary; on the other by Thomas 
Prosser & Son, for 75 years U. S. selling 
agents for Krupp. Both Krupp and Gen- 
eral Electric have independently developed 
similar metals. Krupp calls its widia 
(from wie diamant, “like diamond”’) ; Gen- 
eral Electric calls its carboloy. 

Carboloy or widia, shaped into a cutting 
tool, carves through cast iron, steel, cop- 
per, glass, porcelain, bakelite, mica, rubber, 
their combinations and what not. Carbo- 
loy or widia does everything that the finest, 
hardest tool steel can do, and many an- 
other job. Also they cut at much faster 
speeds. So efficient are they in stepping 
up machine shop production and in reduc- 
ing shop costs, that every machinist must 
use the new metal, even though its present 
price is $500 a pound, almost the price 
of platinum, almost twice the price of 
gold. 
ry ™~ ee os 
Che Garvans 

Many a wife is a compliment, no comple- 
ment to her husband. Mrs. Mabel Brady 
Garvan is both to her Francis Patrick 
Garvan. She, daughter of the late very 
wealthy Anthony N. Brady, sister of 
Nicholas Frederic Brady (Anaconda Cop- 
per, gas & electric utilities, Chrysler 
Motors), chose him when he was a vigor- 
ous, powerful assistant district attorney 
in New York City.* He was her brother- 
in-law, brother of Nicholas F. Brady’s 
wife Genevieve Garvan Brady. And ever 
since she has worked, sometimes behind 
him, usually beside him, never before 
him, always with him—through his pri- 
vate management of their joined wealth, 
his custodianship of alien property, his 
presidency of the Chemical Foundation 
(which as alien property custodian he 
created), his philanthropies. When Francis 
P. Garvan signs a check, document or 
letter with his swift script, which reads 
to the uninitiate Francis P. Gaway, his 
signature stands for himself & wife. 

So when the American Institute of 
Chemists last week pondered upon which 
one of the Garvans to give their medal 
“for noteworthy and outstanding service 
to the science of chemistry and the pro- 
fession of Chemist in America,” there 
was no intelligent solution except to give 
it to them jointly. 

Their service consists of setting the 
Chemical Foundation going just 10 years 
ago, of buying for $271,850 the almost 
priceless German chemical patents (ex- 
plosives, dyestuffs, drugs) which the 
Government had confiscated as a War 
retaliation, of licensing U. S. producing 
chemists to use those patents on a royalty 
basis. The Chemical Foundation has 
changed the U. S. Chemical industry from 
a whining, rickety infant to a_ close- 


*His most famed case: prosecution of Bon 
Vivant Harry Kk. Thaw for murdering Bon 
Vivant Architect Stanford White, 1906. 
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mouthed, lustry brute, equal to Germany’s 
and England’s. For ten years the brute 
has paid the Foundation its millions of 
royalties, and for ten years the Foundation 
has given those millions away—to scien- 
tific institutions and universities, for pub- 
lishing magazines and books,* for student 
prizes. But Foundation intents and prom- 
ises have often overspanned those mil- 
lions. Then the Garvans have added their 
own money. 

Their interest in chemistry, particularly 
in medical chemistry, is ‘more personal 
than philanthropical. Just before the War 
ended, the Garvan’s baby Patricia, a lovely 
child, developed rheumatic fever, follow- 
ing influenza. Some of the best of the 
country’s physicians, drawn into consul- 
tation, confessed themselves utterly power- 
less to save her. She died. Doctors know 
not yet how to cure rheumatic fever, not 
even its cause. In search of cause & cure 
of that disease and of a score of others, 
the Garvans are quietly giving their money. 
A footnote to their unobtrusiveness is the 
fact that Mr. Garvan, in his Who’s Who 
autobiography, mentions neither their 


© Fotograms 
THE GARVANS 


Both compliment and complement. 


benefactions nor connection with the 
Chemical Foundation. 


nr eae 
Solomon’s Favorite Wife 

Interesting were last week’s despatches 
from the Cairo newspaper Mokattam that 
diggers have found the rich tomb of Solo- 
mon’s favorite wife Moti Maris of Mem- 
phis, on the Mount of the Temple (Jeru- 
salem’s Mount Moriah). With the body 
was a scroll in which Solomon, supposedly, 
wrote: “When Moti poured the wine into 
the cups I noticed that Amerto [her ma- 
licious father] did not extend his hand. 
Nevertheless, I unsuspectingly raised my 
cup to my lips. Thereupon Moti snatched 
the cup and drank the | poisoned] wine 
herself.” 

Expected were revelations that Mokat- 
tam had been taken in by a fiction tale 
published in a Palestine weekly. 

*Latest, Chemistry in Medicine ($2), exposi- 
tion of what is being done in vitamins, diets, 
glands, public hygiene, anesthetics, germicides, 
specific diseases, clearly and freely written by 
foremost U. S. authorities. 
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“\NE day next summer you will watch the 
fading skyline of New York from the 
deck of a great ocean liner. It will carry you 
to the port of Southampton from which you will 
speed over the English downs to Chester. 
From there by motor to Leamington, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford. Then, after 
two days in London spent between West- 
minster Abbey and the Tower of London (not 
forgetting ‘‘The Cheshire Cheese”’), you cross 
the Channel via Harwich to ‘The Hook of 
Holland.” On to Cologne and up the swift 
coursing Rhine valley to Switzerland, “The 
Roof of the World.” Then, after motoring 
through glorious Alpine scenery to Italy, you 
visit Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome. After 
two days in “The Eternal City,’’ you go on to 
Genoa. At last to Paris, with three days in 
which to wander through the Louvre, shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, and “debauch’’ atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the Olympic, 
Majestic or Homeric, a week’s voyage in the 
keen North Atlantic air, while quickened ap- 
petites respond to three smashing meals a day 
and many a hearty, ’tween-meal snack. Home 
—after the vacation of a lifetime. 
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TIME Invites Y ou 
to Europe! 


Six Sailings — May to September 


O successful was TIME’s unique European tour 
plan last year that the publishers have developed 
it still further for the coming travel season. Last 
summer a score of TIME readers sailed for Europe 
and enjoyed vacations they had earned in the spring 
months. Their enthusiasm for TIME’s plan and for 
the tours they earned through it was convincing 
proof of the soundness of the venture. 

This year TIME offers you the opportunity to earn 
either the fascinating tour described in the adjoining 
column, or, if your vacation time is limited, an al- 
ternative tour to London, Brussels, Paris. For either 
tour you have your choice of six sailing dates from 
May to September. 

‘ROUND THE WORLD 

And this year TIME offers—in addition to the European 
tours—an eventful three-month cruise around the world, with 
sailings every two weeks during the year. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


Here is your opportunity to travel. This is no contest. Special 
arrangements made with Thos. Cook & Son, the American 
Express Co., and Dollar Steamship Lines make possible these 
amazingly generous rewards for your efforts as TIME’s sub- 
scription representative. For complete details regarding the 
plan which makes these delightful vacations possible, simply 
fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


John Sargent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’s European Tour and ’Round-the-World Cruise Plan. 


Name—_— 


Address— 
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(Fourth of a series : Oo F IT THE INV E ST 


outlining the essentials 
of a sound investment 














Check up 
Your Investment Position 
at Regular Intervals 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


yer mariner who sets sail in a seaworthy 
craft, knowing where he is going and 
with reliable charts to guide him, neverthe- 
less makes a periodic check-up of his posi- 
tion to make sure he keeps to his course. 
The investor, however sound his present 
holdings and his investment plan, likewise 
needs to analyze his position periodically. 

Circumstances. and needs change from 
year to year. Age, dependents, and income 
vary—and all have a bearing on the way a 
man’s money should be invested. 

Outside the individual’s sphere of activ- 
ity, changes are constantly occurring which 
affect him. Business conditions fluctuate. In- 
terest rates riseand fall. New enterprises, new 
inventions develop and cause a change in 
living standards—a shifting of positions 1n in- 
dustry. Accordingly, changes in investment 
holdings may be advisable—even necessary. 


It may be months, perhaps years, before 
revision is advisable in any particular case. 
The important thing to be assured of is that 
holdings are reviewed regularly to deter- 
mine if change is needed. The frequency of 
the reviewdepends upon the investor’s pres- 
ent holdings, the state of the business or 
industry on which they are dependent. For 
most investors, once a year is considered 
reasonable. 

Such a review is not difficult for the in- 
vestor. He need only utilize the services of 
a competent investment house. It should 
be experienced and unbiased. It should 
‘have a broad knowledge of general condi- 
tions and a specific knowledge of the in- 
vestor’s holdings and circumstances. By 
selecting a reliable investment house, and 
giving it your confidence, you make it sim- 
ple to properly supervise your investments. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet,“ Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet ™-19 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 11.4 South Fifteenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 
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Every Thursday Evening —Hear the Old Counsellor and his instrumental ensemble, on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 
A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money 
W-E-A-F and 26 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


10 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 


g P.M. Central Standard Time 


8 p.M. Mountain Standard Time 





BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
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Rockefeller v. Stewart 

John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 55, is 5 
ft., 10 in. tall, weighs 170 lbs., and has 
six children. As a youngster he broke 
stone and split wood on his father’s 
estate in Cleveland for 15¢ an hour, also 
earned 5¢ an hour for practicing on the 
violin. Now he keeps in condition by play- 
ing squash and using gymnasium appar- 
atus. He is one of the quietest men in 
the public eye. 

Col. Robert Wright Stewart, 62, is 6 ft., 
1 in. tall, weighs 240 lbs., and has four 
children. As a youngster he drove oxen 
on his father’s farm near Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Now he plays golf and goes to prize 
fights. He is one of the burliest and most 
outspoken men in the public eye. 

These two able-bodied men have clashed 
in what, if ever there was one, is a Battle 
of the Century. In the first two weeks, it 
has involved tycoons from coast to coast, 
quiet old estates, many a small John 
Stockholder, thousands of employes, Wall 
Street, La Salle Street, and a department 
of the U. S. Government. 

The line-up, last week, was as follows: 


Rockefeller Jr. 
Rockefeller Sr. Stewart 
Sutherland Seubert & directors 
Giannini Majority of employes 
Morgan S. H. B. Payne 
Harkness 

Doubtful or Neutral 

Mellon 


Payne Whitney estate 

Pratt estate 

American Petroleum Institute 

The clash is to determine whether or not 

Col. Stewart shall be re-elected as chair- 
man of the board of directors of Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, at the annual meeting 
of stockholders in Whiting, Ind., on 
March 7. Stockholders of record of Feb. 
5 will be entitled to vote or send proxies. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has issued 
9,160,000 shares of capital stock, which 





SENIOR ROCKEFELLER 


His routine might suffer. 


are now held by some 58,000 persons or 
companies. 

The story, round by round, interlude by 
interlude: 


Round 1. Col. Stewart testified before 
the U. S. Senate Committee on Public 
Lands concerning the oil scandals. At first 
he said: “I never had anything to do with 
the distribution of any bonds [of the Con- 
tinental Trading Co.] ... I don’t know 
anything about it.” Later he said: “I 
know about the disposition of $759,500 of 
these bonds.” The Senate charged Col. 
Stewart with perjury and contempt. He 
was acquitted of both charges, in jury 
trials last year. 

Round 2. Mr. Rockefeller Jr., a minor- 
ity stockholder in Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, examined Col. Stewart’s testi- 
mony, talked with him, asked him to 
resign as chairman of the board. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rockefeller Jr., Col. Stewart 
promised to comply with this request. 
Nine months passed and Col. Stewart did 
not resign, in fact refused to resign. Mr. 
Rockefeller Jr. sailed for Egypt last fort- 
night, but left behind him a letter to stock- 
holders, expressing loss of confidence in 
Col. Stewart and asking for proxies to 
oust him. In Chicago, Col. Stewart re- 
plied: “If the Rockefellers want to fight, 
I'll show them how to fight” (Time, Jan. 
91,). 

Interlude. The Chicago Tribune said in 
its leading editorial: ‘““Neither Mr. Rocke- 
feller nor Col. Stewart has yet kissed a 
baby, but the canvass has only begun.” 

Round 3. President Edward G. Seubert 
and the directors of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana voted unanimously to support Col. 
Stewart, asked stockholders to do the 
same. The majority of employe-stock- 
holders are supporting Col. Stewart, either 
because they feel that he has made the 
company prosper or because they fear for 
their jobs. Standard Oil of Indiana profits 
for 1928 were estimated at $80,000,000, 
or about $9 a share. At the end of this 
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Cot. STEWART 


The old man might fail him. 
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round, Col. Stewart was a 2 to 1 betting 
favorite. 

Interlude. On the New York Curb, 
Standard Oil of Indiana stock jumped to 
a new high of 1034, partly because of ill- 
founded rumors that Mr. Rockefeller Jr. 
and Col. Stewart were buying. Actually, 
the total turn-over on the Curb was only 
one per cent of Standard Oil of Indiana 
stock; and the big warriors were not 
bothering with that tiny fraction. The 
stock dropped to 95 at the end of the week. 

Round 4. Enter one branch of the U. S. 
Government, in the form of a man who is 
seldom news: Howard Sutherland, acting 
Alien Property Custodian. Said he: “I 
did as my judgment and conscience dic- 
tated.” His deed was to support Mr. 
Rockefeller Jr. with proxies for 12,000 
shares of Standard Oil of Indiana stock, 
which had been seized from Germans and 
Austrians during the World War and for 
which Mr. Sutherland is sole trustee. 

Round 5. Enter the biggest banker of 
the Far West, Amadeo Peter Giannini of 
San Francisco, with proxies for 32,000 
shares for Mr. Rockefeller Jr. 

Round 6. Securely tucked in many a 
vault, seldom touched and earning quietly, 
are large blocks of Standard Oil of Indiana 
stock—the property of families of early 
Standard Oil partners, Harkness, Pratt, 
Brewster, Payne, Flagler, Rogers, etc. On 
these, Mr. Rockefeller Jr. confidently 
counts for support. S. H. B. Payne, how- 
ever, came out for Col. Stewart. The 
Payne Whitney and Pratt estates remained 
doubtful, last week. The University of 
Chicago (object of many Rockefeller 
benefactions) was expected to use its 
30,000 shares for the-good-of-the-family. 

Round 7. The mighty house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. was authoritatively said to 
be advising clients to support Mr. Rocke- 
feller Jr. Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew W. Mellon insisted that the Mellon 
interests were neutral, when a Mellon- 
Stewart rumor persisted. 

Round 8. The Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited pulled into Grand Central Station, 
Manhattan, and a man whose figure and 
stride made other travelers look like weak- 
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COULD YOUR SALES 
BE BETTER 


. at 0 
im the Bulfalo lerrilory/ 


Nerrner state lines nor 
county lines count much in selling today. Rather, the na- 
tion resolves itself into well-defined economic areas, each 
with a large city as its focus. 

Many a corporation, doing business nationally, is finding 
it wise to ally itself locally with the influential bank in each 
such region. 

On top of all usual bank services, the Marine offers the 
advantage of helpful contacts throughout this entire area— 
contacts that no other local or national organization has. 


Canny treasurers are finding that the Marine soon be- 


comes an efficient tool in the hands of wise sales managers. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $28,000,000 
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lings, smiled at reporters and told them to 
follow him into the Hotel Biltmore. There, 
the onetime Rooseveltian Rough Rider 
named Robert Wright Stewart sat in a 
little blue chair and said: “In the third 
place, I sincerely hope that Mr. Rocke- 
feller is having a very nice time on his 
trip abroad.” 

“Somehow, Colonel,” said a reporter 
with a memory, “that makes one think of 
what E. H. Harriman was reported to have 
said when Colonel Roosevelt started on his 
African hunting tour: ‘I hope a lion bites 
him.’ ” 

On one other point, Col. Stewart was 
insistent, almost dramatic; he refused to 
believe that John D. Rockefeller Sr. is 
opposed to him. 

Round 9. Mr. Rockefeller Sr., weight 
135 lbs., was down at Ormond Beach, Fla., 
last week, playing a little golf and enjoy- 
ing the religiously regular daily schedule 
that has kept him alive to the age of 894 
years. He made no public statement on 
his son’s battle with Col. Stewart, although 
his routine was likely to suffer interrup- 
tion. For there was not a shadow of a 
doubt that he was heart and soul for the 
son, upon whom rests all affairs of Rocke- 
feller fortune and philanthropy, and who 
sinks to his knees every night to ask God 
that he may be more like his father. 


Odds. At the end of the week, the odds 
shifted to even money. The New York 
Herald Tribune went so far as to say in 
a new story: “John D. Rockefeller Jr. has 
won the fight . .. according to one of 
New York’s outstanding petroleum author- 
ities who is close to the affairs of the 
industry.” And Col. Stewart’s manner and 
statements remained confident. 

mes 
Mergers 

Banks. During 1928 the Bank of 
United States (Manhattan) accumulated 
by merger the following: Central Mercan- 
tile Bank & Trust Co. (six branches), Cos- 
mopolitan Bank (four units), City Finan- 
cial Corp. Last week it bought stock con- 
trol of the Colonial Bank (16 branches), 
bringing its total resources to $260,000,- 
000, its chain to 36 banking units. 

The Mercantile Trust Co. and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, both in St. 
Louis, made dickers last week, preliminary 
to a consolidation. Effected, the merger 
would form a bank, as large, perhaps 
larger, than the present “biggest” First 
National Bank of St. Louis. 

In Philadelphia, the Integrity Trust Co. 
and the West Philadelphia Title and Trust 
Co. were merged to form an institution 
with total resources of $44,869,900. 

Clothes. The name “Fashion Park As- 
sociates Inc.” was chosen last week to 
include the products of three famed haber- 
dasheries, newly merged: Weber & Heil- 
broner, Inc., Stein-Bloch Co., Fashion 
Park Inc. Capitalized at $10,000,000, 
Fashion Park Associates will soon acquire 
control of Metropolitan Co. (Dayton, 
Ohio), Max Adler Co. (South Bend, Ind.), 
L. E. Oppenheim & Co. (Bay City, Mich.), 
Oppenheim’s (Jackson, Mich.). 

Plumbing, Heating. Plenipotentiaries 
from American Radiator Co. (biggest 
manufacturer of heating apparatus) met 
in a two-day conference last week with 
officers of Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
(plumbing fixtures), to arrange consolida- 

| tion into a $172,000,000 company. 
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TVOSPHERE 


'IHYHESE aluminum chairs—so handsome in design ... 
so exquisitely finished ... so supremely comfortable 
—impart the final touch of elegance to the modern office. 


The man who is sensitive to the atmosphere in which 
he works appreciates their unusual beauty, and the 
bodily comfort they give him. 


And — most important — the purchase of aluminum 
office chairs is a lifetime investment, because their beauty 
and comfort are as permanent as the enduring metal of 
which they are made. 





t Aluminum office chairs are available in a wide variety 
, of styles, for every purpose, and in plain finish or various 
;- natural-wood finishes upholstered in rich genuine leath- 
oO ers. Ask your secretary to send for a copy of the booklet, 
iL “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the Office.” 
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Aluminum Company of America 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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If your files are equipped with ordinary 
flat folders, the chances are you have to 
use forceful filing methods. This results 
in torn letters, lost letters and crowded 
folders that make quick finding almost 
an impossibility. 


A sure remedy for such an unsatisfac- 
tory conditionis to be found in the use of 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


—firm, durable, expansible containers 
designed to expand as the papers in- 
crease, without losing any of their ability 
to stand upright with their index tabs in 
plain view. 





Letters may be “dropped” in the file 
with the assurance that they will be 
held safely and neatly in their place 
until wanted. The contents of these 
efficient pockets are ready for quick, 
instant reference at all times, under all 
conditions. 


To all users of vertical files we offer a 
free sample pocket which we urge you 
to try in the place of an overcrowded 
folder. Use the coupon below. 
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Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in January 28 TIME, 


Name of Firm 
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Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Innovations 


Into the chain store field last week went 
Innovation Trunk Co. of Manhattan, 
makers of wardrobe trunks. Following re- 
cent new financing, the trunk company has 
announced its intention of marketing its 
product, both wholesale and retail, through 
a chain of stores soon to be established in 
various large U. S. cities. 


Ponderous, squat, ungainly were the 
trunks of the 1890's, trunks that grand- 
father and grandmother packed, trunks 
that still repose in many a U. S. attic. 
Women packed them with patient art, 
men loaded them with chaotic haste; bent 
backs and weary arms accompanied their 
movement. Travelers, arriving at destina- 
tions, had first to unpack trunks, lest 
folded garments acquire permanent wrin- 
kles. 

Yet the trunk of today might much re- 
semble the trunk of yesterday were it not 
for Innovation Trunk Co. and Innovator 
Seymour W. Bonsall. In 1897 Mr. Bonsall 
was a Manhattan stock broker, but inter- 
ested in inventions as well as in the mar- 
ket. To him, in a dream, came the vision 
of a trunk which should be a portable 
closet rather than a travelling chest of 
drawers. Awakening, Mr. Bonsall remem- 
bered his dream, built the first wardrobe 
trunk. It looked much like the old style 
bulbous trunks, but in its interior were 
racks for hangers, thus embodying the 
essential principle of the modern trunk in 
which clothing is hung rather than folded. 
In 1898 he organized Innovation Trunk 
Co., began the manufacture of the origi- 
nal wardrobe trunk. 

Obviously a notable trunk improvement, 
the wardrobe trunk was well received; 
soon other companies were making trunks 
of the wardrobe type. For a time, Inno- 
vation, the pioneer, remained the leader. 
Eventually, however, Oshkosh, Hartmann 
and other trunk companies became more 
potent in the field. Finally, in 1924, Inno- 
vation had a renovation. Inventor Bonsall 
turned over the direction of the company 
to its present head, Anthony J. Trenta- 
coste, who has been an Innovation trunk- 
man for 22 years and is responsible for 
the present expansion policy. Mr. Bonsall 
is now Director of International Interests 
of the Dewatered Products Combination, a 
chemical organization with a de-watering 
process of Mr. Bonsall’s ‘invention. 

Still interested in Innovation, however, 
Mr. Bonsall last spring visited the Innova- 
tion plant in Long Island City, last fall 
wrote to Mr. Trentacoste a letter which 
later was used in the sale of an Innovation 
stock issue. Said Mr. Bonsall, in part: 

“Since my visit last May to your 
beautiful factory, the effect on me 
has been cumulative, and the re- 
ceipt the other day of an announce- 
ment of your arrangement for expan- 
sion through a chain of stores not 
only prompts but impels an expres- 
sion of my sentiment held in check 
since that time. 

“, . In my day the quick growth 
and insistent daily unsolicited de- 
mand for the Innovation Ingenuities 
precluded planning for future possi- 
bilities, and we had to add one factory 
after another, which while giving a 
certain advantage of segregation, in- 





SEYMOUR BONSALL 


He dreamed of hanging. 


creased the fixed charges of the 
products. 

“, . The assurance of determina- 
tion to revert to the old and successful 
policy, interrupted by an unfortunate 
interval of ignorant commercial greed, 
gives me the courage to hope that 
once again the Innovation may sus- 
tain itself as preéminently the real 
thing. . . . I wish to assure you of 
my unrestrained disposition to help 
you all I can... . Please keep me 
informed of your inevitable progress 
and call on me unreservedly... .” 


—-+— 


Durant Heirs 

Before William Crapo Durant resigned 
from active management of Durant Mo- 
tors (Trme, Jan. 21), he chose a group of 
new executives, heavily interested in Du- 
rant stock, to succeed him, and last week 
turned over the management to them. In 
his choice of heirs he showed a marked 
predilection for executives who had trained 
under the brothers John F. & Horace E 
Dodge. They are: for president, Frederick 
J. Haynes, onetime president of Dodge 
Bros.; for vice president in charge of pro- 
duction and engineering, Ralph A. Vail, 
onetime engineer in charge of Dodge pro- 
duction; for secretary-treasurer, John A. 
Nichols, onetime vice president in charge 
of Dodge sales; for general sales manager, 
R. G. Hodgkins, onetime Studebaker sales 
manager. Official announcement of the 
new officers came from George Harrison 
Phelps Inc., onetime advertising agency 
for Dodge Bros. 








Racketeer 

To Memphis, Tenn., last week, went 
1,500 dyers and cleaners, delegates to the 
twenty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners of the U. S. & Canada. To 
them spoke Frank A. Weller, Sharon, Pa., 
president of the association. Irate, Presi- 
dent Weller talked chiefly of racketeers, 
recommended that the association go on 
record as being “unalterably opposed” to 
racketeering (see Letters), and _ refuse 
association membership to any dyer and 
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WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


FHE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


The product of 


science, experience and modern need 





HEwonders wroughtinthis Age 
of Steel have brought so many 
aids to better living and better 
manufacturing, that their practical and 
economical value are frequently ac- 
cepted without question. Buying 
shrewdness so keenly employed in the 
purchase of other more familiar mer- 
chandise is notalways called into action. 


It should be understood that when 
basic iron was developed into steel 
and came into production on an eco- 
nomically commercial basis—a mere 
sixty years ago—it marked an epochal 
step in the progress of the world. But 
shortly after, as science worked out 
the theory of metal alloys, there came 
a surge of development never before 
known to history. 


You have a home equipped today 
with things you would never do with- 
out— cabinets that store food and 
utensils—that dry clothes—washers— 
ironers—iceless refrigerators—tables 
—tubs-— pails and many other things 
made of sheet steel which you never 
would have owned, had it not been 
for the developments in sheet steel 


making. And now, there has come a 
still more important development in 


sheet steel—COP-R-LOY, The Copper 
Alloyed Steel. You should know this 
important metal and realize what it 
means in the economical maintenance 
of your home, as well as in its con- 


struction and equipment. 


What sheet steel has accomplished 
in the manufacture of a thousand and 
one utilities essential to modern homes 


and industry, COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 


per Alloyed Sheet Steel, accomplishes’ 


today—with these added advantages: 
greater economy through greater dura- 
bility, better finish by reason of higher 
refinement and density of molecular 
construction, extra malleability, tensile 
strength and indifference to wear and 
weather. 


The story of COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 
per Alloyed Steel, is told in a non- 
technical manner in a book which will 
be sent you on request. It shows how 
COP-R-LOY affects every home and 
every industry in terms of extra econ- 
omy and extra satisfaction. Write for 


a Copy. 


“FROM MINE TO MARKET” 


Why Wheeling Has Been 
Able to Develop 
and Perfect This New and 
Modern Sheet Steel 


COP-R-LOY is a refined steel alloyed with 
copper in accordance with the Wheeling 
formula which has the endorsement of 
eminent engineers, architects and metal- 
lurgists. It traces its lineage to early 
Colonial days when Principio Furnace (so 
named because it was one of the first iron 
furnaces in America) was erected and first 
operated in 1715. This was the beginning 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 

Thus the experience acquired and passed 
on over a period of more than two cen- 
turies, throughout the Iron Age and the 
present Age of Steel, is almost without 
parallel in American industrial history. 

Time, sincerity of purpose and ‘success 
to which it may modestly point, have in- 
creased the company’s facilities until it is 
in position to utilize every modern factor 
in the production of steel and steel pro- 
ducts from mine to market. It has the 
mines to provide ores of desired grades, 
other mines to supply coal for coke, the 
coke ovens, lake and river transportation 
with dock handling equipment, batteries 
of blast furnaces, steel furnaces, rolling, 
forming and stamping mills manned by 
thousands of workers. 

These facilities aided by practical 
metallurgical knowledge are necessary 
for the production of a product such a 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel 
and for COP-R-LOY Pipe and other 
products made of it. 

COP-R-LOY Pipe, Sheared Plates, 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plate, Railroad Tie 
Plates and Spikes, Rods, Wire and Agri- 
cultural Fence are some of these, ex- 
clusive of many products of subsidiary 
companies which serve the home, farm 
and factory, and are used in building 
construction. 


WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies¢ 
The Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies 
Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
La Belle Transportation Company 
Consumers Mining Company 
J.a Belle Coke Company 
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/ Chicag 
is facilitated electrically 
in every possible way. 
This entire structure, 
known as the Edison 
Service Building, and its 
staff of electrical work- 
ers, is at the constant 
service of the customers 

\ of this company. 





Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 156 consec- 
utive dividends to its stockholders, Send for the year 
book. This stock listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Mention TIME when respond- 
ing to an advertisement. 


Accumulate 
$75,000 


One client (name on file) did it 
after using our Service for FIVE 
YEARS. He recently wrote us: 
“ve made over $75,000 in the 
last five years by following the 
Babson Plan.’’ 

This plan which enabled our client 
to accumulate $75,000 is equally 
applicable to your individual in- 
vestment needs. Send for Free 
Booklet NOW! — no obligation. 


=~ Babsons eports 


1 Babson Statistical Organization 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 
g Div. 83-11 Babson Park, Mass. 


g Send me Free, and without obligation your Book- 
g let, “Bigger Investment Returns.” 
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cleaner known to have racketeering con- 
nections. Dyers and cleaners feel that 
unjust, unfavorable comment on racketeers 
has gravely injured the dyeing and clean- 
ing industry. 

Racketeer. The essential step in the 
working of an industrial racket is the 
formation of an association which all the 
local operators in the industry are invited 
to join. Thus a dry cleaner might find 
himself invited to join a local dry cleaning 
association, paying this association an 
initiation fee and annual dues. Should he 
refuse to join, his house might be bombed, 
his place of business wrecked, his person 
assaulted, his life taken. Minor forms of 
pressure would be the hurling of stench 
bombs, or the introduction of acids or 
explosives into his cleaning fluids. Should 
the dry cleaner join the association, he 
would probably soon be informed that 
higher prices were to be charged for dye- 
ing and cleaning, but that the association 
was to get most of the difference between 
the new and old price. 

Chicago. With a soil fertile for racket- 
eering, Chicago offers an excellent recent 
specimen of a well-grown and perfectly- 
formed dry cleaning racket. An organiza- 
tion known as the Chicago Master 
Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Association had ac- 
quired almost a monopoly in Chicago 
dyeing and cleaning. Members paid a 
$500 initiation fee and put up a $5,000 
bond as a “guarantee of good faith.” 
Bombing, slugging, sabotage, strike-fo- 
menting and other standard methods were 
used to secure membership; eventually 
g2 members were lined up. They paid 
the association a general levy of 2% 
of gross business. There was also a sub- 


ordinate organization comprising some 


10,000 “little fellows”—i.e., the small 
neighborhood dyers and cleaners to whom 
the general public brought its suits, dresses. 

Eventually some of the “little fellows” 
broke away, started a central cleaning 
establishment of their own, provoked a 
racket war featured by the introduction 
of caustic soda containing sodium nitrate 
in the seams and lapels of garments which, 
when cleaned, exploded. Then the main 
racket organization found itself with an- 
other war—this time with a prominent 


| dyer and cleaner whom the association 


had forced out of business. This cleaner, 


| one Morris Becker, opened up again with 


a new partner. The partner was famed 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) Capone, expert 
in bootlegging and other rackets. Partner 
Capone has many good friends in Cicero, 
lawless Chicago suburb; no one was going 
to beat him, to bomb his place of business. 
The association did, however, try peaceful 
measures, inaugurated a price-cutting war 
which is still going on. 

Cut Rates. Thus racketeering in the 
dyeing and cleaning business; thus a 
sample racket. The National Association, 
meeting in Memphis, in addition to de- 
nouncing racketeering (another organiza- 
tion, the National Alliance of Wholesale 
Cleaners and Dyers has also been active 
in the fight on rackets) also worried about 
price-cutting. Dry cleaning prices vary; 
in and around Manhattan there is a 
“standard” price of $1.50 for a man’s suit. 
In many an eastern city there are also 
“Dollar Cleaners” operating at a $1 price. 
In the West and Southwest, however 
price-cutting has reached the slashing 


stage. There are places where one can have 
a suit cleaned for 35¢ and two suits cleaned 
for 36¢. “Regular” dry cleaners feel that 
price-cutting has much aided the racketeer 
by its paralyzing effect on the legitimate 


profits of legitimate business. 
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Fuel 

For years experiments have been made 
in an effort to devise an automobile engine 
which could use fuel oil, rather than the 
more refined product, gasoline. Mitten 
Management, Inc. (operating buses and 
taxicabs in Philadelphia) has developed 
the “gas generator,” has tested it on 20 
buses, traveling 300,000 miles of hilly 
country. Last week Mitten Vice President 
J. A. Queeney said that he was ready to 
use fuel oil in 600 buses, 3,000 taxicabs; 
advised all U. S. bus operators to use fuel 
oil if they want to save $50,000,000 yearby. 

Vice President Queeney described the 
“generator” thus: “It consists of an alumi- 
num pot in which is set a nest of station- 
ary thin-curved plates radiating from a 
central core. The pot is heated by the 
exhaust from the engine. The fuel is 
drawn from a standard carburetor through 
the inside of the pot over the surface of 
the warm plates, where it is converted into 
a dry gas and there it passes through the 
intake manifold into the cylinders.” 


Automotive Engineers, in annual meet- 
ing at Detroit, were skeptical of the impor- 
tance of the Mitten innovation, believed 
that it had been devised too late. H. C. 
Dickinson of the Federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards argued: “Gasoline is made by crack- 
ing crude oil and the big oil companies can 
crack oil so cheaply now that it hardly 
pays to develop an automobile engine 
that will do this work. Besides, when the 
oil is cracked at the refineries, the by- 
products which have a market value are 
saved. When oil is cracked in an auto- 
mobile engine it is lost.” 


140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled in to 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting'for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 

the market. To insert or 
remove sheets takes but | 
amoment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different, 


A great help 
toward simple 
and accurate 


record-keeping 
Write for this Free Book 


on up-to-date 
Loose-Laaf equipment 


Write for it 
today! 


JOHN C. MOORE Corp.  =*- 1839 
5049 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Pacific War 

When, last week, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway announced a proposed expenditure 
of $50,000 for northern extensions of its 
lines in Saskatchewan, alarm was felt by 
the Canadian National Railroad and also 
by leaders of the King government. For 





©U.SU. 


Str Henry (HANK) THORNTON 
Lamb into lion. 


if the Canadian Pacific builds new lines 
north from Saskatoon and Prince Albert, 
ic will be running through territory hither- 
to regarded as belonging to the Canadian 
National. Rural districts in the affected 
territory are supporting the Canadian 
National; towns and cities are in favor 
of the Canadian Pacific. Should the 
threatened railroad war materialize and 
become a political as well as an economic 
issue, six Parliamentary seats, including 
that occupied by Prime Minister King 
would be drawn into the conflict. So 
Minister of Railways Charles Avery Dun- 
ning has appealed to both roads for some 
amicable compromise. 


A few years ago a conflict between the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional would have seemed like a battle 
between the strong and the weak; the 
prosperous and the poverty-stricken, the 
lion and the lamb. President Edward 
Wentworth Beatty of the Canadian Pa- 
cific heads one of the world’s famed 
transportation systems. Travelers can 
journey from Liverpool to Yokohama on 
Canadian Pacific liners and trains and 
stop en route at Canadian Pacific hotels. 
The company also operates its own ex- 
press, telegraph and news services. 

The Canadian National, however, a 
government-owned railroad formed from 
the merger of several Canadian railroads, 
was in an extremely bad way. Trackage 
was far out of proportion to traffic; serv- 
ice was often unreliable; profits were non- 


existent. Today, however, Canadian Na- 
tional is a worthy rival to Canadian Pa- 
cific; since 1922 has steadily risen in 
performance, in prestige. For in that 
year came U. S.-born Englishman Sir 


Henry Thornton to chan,e Canadian 
National from liability to asset. 


Henry Worth (Hank) Thornton was 
born in Logansport, Ind., in 1871, went 
to St. Paul’s, then to the Univcrsity of 
Pennsylvania. At St. Paul’s he met James 
McCrea, whose father was then president 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. At Pennsyl- 
vania, Student Thornton won fame as a 
line-plunger, helped Penn beat Princeton 
(1892) and after graduating became 
football coach at Vanderbilt. He then 
(1894) entered the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road offices as a draftsman, remained to 
become (1911) superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad. 

In 1914 England’s famed Great Eastern 
Railroad needed a new president, desired 
to incorporate U. S. railroading methods, 
picked Superintendent Thornton for the 
job. Then came the War and with it new 
responsibilities, new titles for Mr. Thorn- 
ton. He was Deputy Director of Water- 
ways and Docks, Assistant Director 
General of Movements and Railways, In- 
spector General of Transportation. In 
1916 he gave up his U. S. citizenship, be- 
came a British subject; in 1919 was made 
Sir Henry Thornton, Knight Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. In 
1922 he came to Canada; took over di- 
rection of the woebegone Canadian Na- 
tional; moved politics out and efficiency 
in. 
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Seat. A seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange has appreciated in value from 
a 1927 high of $305,000 to a 1928 high 
of $595,000, to a current 1929 quotation 
(last week) of $620,000. 

Fruits, vegetables. Trading in futures 
(raw silk, rubber, cocoa, not yet har- 
vested) permits the producer and buyer to 
protect himself against unforeseen crop 
disasters. The Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change offers this hedging-by-speculation 
privilege in butter and eggs only. Last 
week its members considered new com- 
modity admissions—other milk products, 
vegetables, fruits, canned foods. Cheese- 


makers, potato and apple growers, can- | 


ners would, they argued, enjoy the finan- 
cial protection against plant and animal 
scourges. 


would, obviously, enjoy increased com- | 


missions. 

Newspapers. Anglo-Foreign Newspapers 
Ltd., a $15,000,000 holding company was 
formed last week in London, to acquire a 
group of British and continental news- 
papers. Chairman Harry S. Horne will 


scout for French and German dailies. 
Vice-chairman Sir Robert Donald, onetime 


editor of the Daily Chronicle, will investi- | 
1145 W. 45th St., NewYork 268 Market St., San Francisco 


gate possible British acquisitions. 






Chicago commodity brokers | 


672% 


For Your 
January Funds 


Select the form of investment 
that thrifty persons have found 
convenient, profitable and 
sound. 


For Your January Funds we of- 
fer 642% first mortgage bonds 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 
nominations. Bonds are secured 
by modern, income-producing 
city properties, and each offer- 
ing is protected by a system of 
positive safeguards developed by 
The F. H. Smith Company 
through 56 years of experience. 


Send your name and address 
on the form below for de- 
scriptive circulars and 
our latest booklet. 


Tae F H.Smitu Co. 


Investment Securities— Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Other Cities 
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Science News-Letter 


Tas authoritative publication 
SPEEDS to you each week the 






newest and most vital discoveries in 
science. Every scientific branch is 
covered. Its style ts easy to read and 
highly entertaining. From cover to 
cover it is filled with important in- 
formation. Science News-Letter en- 
ables you to talk about the up-to- 
the-minute events in science before 
the other fellow has read of them. 

Introductory Offer—$2 for 6 Months 


2155 B St., 
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Sold on Easy Terms 
WORRACE Electric WOODWORKER 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, 
| | Electric Motor and Many Useful Attachments 












Sanding 
Buffing, Grinding, 
the Attach- 





Fast — Accurate — Complete 


Price complete, $89.00. Easy Terms. 
Write for complete information. 


J. D. Wallace & Co., 2830 Adams St., Chicago 
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Labor! 


Accipent — Arnold Bennett — Double- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 

The Story. Tie and socks meticulously 
matched, shirt and kerchief lovingly har- 
monized, Frith-Walter basked in his own 
well-grooming, beamed upon Miss Office 
smartly busy over his smart luggage. For 
she was the ultimate in secretaries; as was 
Elaine in charming wives, Jack in credit- 
able sons, Pearl in chic, sophisticated 
daughters-in-law. Business was good, a 
holiday was in order, the most luxurious of 
trains snorted impatiently to carry Frith- 
Walter to the Riviera. He was healthy, he 
was wealthy, he was witty and wise; all 
was well with his world. “The earth lies 
all before me’’—he had liked that line of 
Wordsworth, so he boarded the train with 
The Prelude in his pocket, and anticipated 
mellow pleasure in the reading. 

But there were distractions: some young 
moderns noisily ordering drinks; an old 
“hag-beauty” was noisily bullying her hus- 
band; and between them ran the rumor of 
a typical French railway accident up the 
line. Alan Frith-Walter’s benignity was 
therefore disturbed—only to be completely 
upheaved at the sight of Pearl. Why was 
she on the Rome express, why had he not 
known of her trip, vhy was his son not 
with her? Conjugal difficulties? Scandal 
in the Frith-Walter family? 

With perfect imperturbability Pearl as- 
sured him of the worst. Jack, scion of the 
aristocratic family Frith-Walter, was 
standing for Parliament—as Labor candi- 
date. Alan was quite as shocked as Pearl. 
But she wasn’t leaving Jack? Certainly. 
Divorce? Certainly. Vanished Alan’s be- 
nignity, Wordsworth’s philosophy. 

At Aix the benighted Jack boarded the 
train, having flown in hot pursuit of his 
runaway wife. Hugely flattered, she re- 
membered to be cross with him; pitched 
promptly into the political battle, and con- 
tinued hostilities through and in spite of 
another of those French railway accidents. 
Her father-in-law, emerging from a long 
faint, marveled that she should so tenderly 
minister to his wounds, the while brutally 
warring with his son. This modern gener- 
ation—impossible that they should one 
moment barely escape death, and the next 
moment resume their petty quarrel. Had 
they no nerves, no emotions? 

Evidently they had. The next morning 
Jack from one Genoa hotel to Pearl in 
another Genoa hotel despatched a note. 
Therein he renounced his political ambi- 
tions. Instantly Pearl from one Genoa 
hotel rushed to Jack in another Genoa 
hotel. Frith-Walter congratulated her on 


TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S$. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben | 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 


influencing her husband to renounce Labor, 
secretly regretted that his son should 
abandon political ideals—indecent though 
they were—out of mere passion for a 
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Enocu ARNOLD BENNETT 
Truth links him with a dead Law. 


woman. But Pearl cast herself upon Jack, 
swore it should never be said he had given 
up his political career for a woman, an- 
nounced that they were immediately re- 
turning to England to stand for Parliament 
—Labor. 

The Significance. Quite as shrewd 
as this authentic bit of feminine psy- 
chology is Author Bennett’s choice of 
scene—a train, exclusive microcosm. Cut 
off from the rest of their world, Pearl and 
her father-in-law are so engrossed in their 
small tragedy that the cumulative suspense 
culminates in considerable climax at the 
Genoa hotel—considerable for so slight a 
situation. A far cry from his greater novels 
(The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger), Mr. 
Bennett’s Accident reads with the mellow 
pleasantness his Frith-Walter anticipated. 
And as always, his minor characters are 
unforgettable—the ‘“hag-beauty”; Miss 
Office; the night porter in chocolate brown. 

The Author. Enoch Arnold Bennett 
had no adolescent longings to “write,” but 
blundered upon his talent in a twenty 
guinea prize competition. At 31 he pub- 
lished a first novel, which profited him, 
over and above cost of typing, enough to 
buy a new hat. At nearly twice 31 his 
various novels and essays profit him many 
a silk hat, immaculate white tie, and bul- 
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bous white vest. He lives sumptuously in 
London, patronizes young authors, de- 
lights more than a few with his cherished 
approval. One of them (William Ger- 
hardi) recently essayed to immortalize 
Bennett’s and Beaverbrook’s twin cigars, 
glowing as Castor and Pollux from the 
heavens. He and the late Bonar Law were 
the only two men Beaverbrook has known 
who would not tell a lie. 


Soil é 


JosepH AND His BretHreN—H. W. 
Freeman—Holt ($2.50). 

So compelling are a hundred-odd pages 
of Joseph and His Brethren that the 
reader, enthusiastic, mouths them “strong,” 
“fundamental,” and “in the best tradition 
of English novels of the soil.” But when 
the farmland seasons begin inevitably to 
recur, and the simple rustics inevitably to 
repeat themselves, that same reader, de- 
spondent, flutters the pages and lights upon 
the publisher’s explanation that the work 
was originally planned as a short story, 
and later expanded to its 372 pages. Ob- 
viously ill adapted to short story, the 
theme of nature’s dogged hold upon the 
lives of men is here drawn out in excessive 
monotone. 

By dint of his five sons’ persistent la- 
bors, Benjamin masters a wretched twitch- 
sown farm, only to deed it away to the 
boys’ flighty step-mother. This village 
wench marries, after Benjamin’s death, a 
footless tippler who turns the five brothers 
out and lets the farm go to ruin. In years 
past four of the brothers had tried to es- 
cape the farm, two for Canada, one for the 
glamorous army, and another to marry his 
Jessie, but the soil lured them back. 
Exiled now, their only thought was to 
return, and at the first opportunity they 
bought up their old farm though it was 
wretched and twitch-sown again. 

Inarticulate devotion to the Suffolk 
fields, Author Freeman records, with in- 
sight and fidelity. 

a oe 
Graphic Jargon 

Tue Set-Up—Joseph Moncure March 
—Covici, Friede ($2). 

When Tex Rickard died last fortnight, 
the prizefight business in which he had be- 
come famed was courteously conceded to 
be an honorable one. Actually, it is not. 
So much Author March knows about the 
background against which he versifies the 
story of a colored boxer whose managers 
took pay to have him lose a fight, and who, 
not aware of this arrangement, won the 
fight, and was then murdered for winning. 

About writing verse, Author March 
knows more than he knows about the fight 
racket. His descriptions beat with journal- 
istic rhythms and, if somewhat banal, his 
pictures are graphic and exciting. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


ELIZABETH AND Essex —A Tragic History, Lytton Strachey, Har- 
court Brace, $3.75. The master modern biographer crystallizes the 
Virgin Queen in all her bizarre virility. (See Time, December 31.) 

THE Lorp’s Horseman—A Book About John Wesley, Umphrey 
Lee, Century, $2.50. t 
anecdote. 


Fine biography close-packed with historic 
(December 31.) 


Joun Westey — A Portrait, Abram Lipsky, Simon & Schuster, $3. 
Shrewd analysis of the original Methodist. (December 31.) 

ScarteT Sister Mary—Julia Peterkin, Bobbs, Merrill, $2.50. Vi- 
brant tragi-comedy of the old plantation style negro woman. 
(December 31.) 
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isher 7 7 7 


originator of the 


finer body styles 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


At every Automobile Show 
throughout America, there is 
plainly evident that positive pref- 
erence which leads thousands of 
men and women who demand 
the latest in authentic motor car 
style to select their automobiles 
from those cars with Body by 
Fisher. (Fisher and General 
Motors are so signally successful 
in creating new body styles, that 


CADILLAC ’ 


LA SALLE 


styles which are 


followed almost as a matter of course 


these styles are dominant and 
desirable, almost as a matter of 
course, in every price division. 
(@ Naturally, these distinctive 
Fisher Body styles are copied. 
Style changes, however, require 
months before they can appear 
in other quarters. And, by the 
time the rest of the industry has 
caught up, Fisher designers have 
created still finer beauty. ( Men 


and women everywhere have 


BUICK ’ 


PONTIAC ’ CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND 


thus learned the wisdom of buy- 
ing cars which set the style— 
which are always in the lead— 
which heighten their pride of 
ownership and command a higher 
price when the time comes for a 
resale. ((That is one great reason 
why new thousands of car buyers 
annually are attracted to those 
cars (they are listed below) 
whose bodies are built by Fisher. 
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